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For the Companion. 


WELL WON. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 
At Farron’s Ranch. 


When Sergeant Wells reached Farron’s ranch 
that evening little Jessie was peacefully sleeping 
in the room that had been her mother’s. The 
child was tired after the long, fifty-mile drive 
from Russell, and had been easily persuaded to 
go to bed. 

Farron himself, with the two men who worked 
for him, was having a sociable smoke and chat, 
and the three were not a little sur- 
prised at Wells’s coming and the 
unwelcome news he bore. The 
ranchman was one of the best- 
hearted fellows in the world, but he 
had a few infirmities of disposition 
and one or two little conceits that 
sometimes marred his better judg- 
ment. Having lived in the Chug 
valley a year or two before the regi- 
ment came there, he had conceived 
it to be his prerogative to adopt a 
somewhat patronizing tone to its 
men, and believed that he knew 
much more about the manners and 
customs of the Sioux than they could 
possibly have learned. 

The Fifth Cavalry had been sta- 
tioned not far from the Chug valley 
when he first came to the country, 
and afterward were sent out to 
Arizona for a five years’ exile. It 
was all right for the Fifth to claim 
acquaintance with the ways of the 
Sioux, Farron admitted, but as for 
these fellows of the —th—that was 
another thing. It did not seem to 
occur to him that the guarding of 
the neighboring reservations for 
about five years had given the new 
regiment opportunities to study and 
observe these Indians that had not 
been accorded to him. 

Another element which he totally 
overlooked in comparing the relative 
advantages of the two regiments was 
a very important one that radically 
altered the whole situation. When 
the Fifth was on duty watching the 
Sioux it was just after breech-loading rifles had 
been introduced into the army, and before they 
had been introduced among the Sioux. 

Through the mistaken policy of the Indian 
Bureau at Washington this state of affairs was 


now changed and, for close fighting, the savages 


were better armed than the troops. Nearly every 
warrior had either a magazine rifle or a breech- 
loader, and many of them had two revolvers 
besides. Thus armed, the Sioux were about ten 
times as formidable as they had been before, and 
the task of restraining them was far more danger- 
ous and difficult than it had been when the Fifth 
guarded them. 

The situation demanded greater vigilance and 
closer study than in the old days, and Farron 
ought to have had sense enough to see it. But he 
did not. He had lived near the Sioux so many 
years; these soldiers had been near them so many 
years less; therefore they must necessarily know 
less about them than he did. He did not take 
into account that it was the soldiers’ business to 
keep eyes and ears open to everything relating to 
the Indians, while the information which he 
gained came to him simply as diversion, or to 
satisfy his curiosity. 

So it happened that when Wells came in that 
night and told Farron what was feared at Phillips’s 
the ranchman treated his warning with good- 
humored but rather contemptuous disregard. 

“Phillips gets stampeded too easy,’’ was the 
way he expressed himself, ‘‘and when you fellows 
of the Mustangs have been here as long as I have 
you'll get to know these Indians better. Even if 
they did come, Pete and Jake here, and I, with our 
Henry rifles, could stand off fifty of em. Why, 
we've done it many a time.” 

“How long ago?” asked the sergeant, quietly. 

“Oh—I don’t know. It was before you fellows 
came. Why, you don’t begin to know anything 
about these Indians! You never see ’em here 


" - . ‘ | 
nowadays, but when I first came here to the Chug 


there wasn’t a week they didn’t raid us. They 
haven’t shown up in three years, except just this 


| spring they've run off a little stock. But you | 


never see ’em.”’ 


the reservation, and while I may not know what 
they were ten years ago, I know what they are 
now—and that’s more to the purpose. 
| Pete might have stood off a dozen or so when 
they hadn’t ‘Henrys’ and ‘Winchesters’ as they 
have now, but you couldn’t do it to-day, and it’s 
| all nonsense for you to talk of it. Of course, so 
|long as you keep inside here you may pick them 
| off, but look out of this window! 
| vent their getting into your corral out there, and 


jthen holding you here? They 
| your roof over your head, man, 
| get out to extinguish it.” 

| ‘What makes you think they’ve spotted me, 
| anyhow ?” asked Farron. 

“They looked you over the last time they came 
|up the valley, and you know it. Now, if you 
| and the men want to stay here and make a fight 
| for it, all right,—I’d rather do that myself, only 
|we ought to have two or three men to put in the 
| corral,— but here’s little Jessie. Let me take her 
{down to Phillips’s; she’s safe there. 
|everything ready for a siege and you haven’t.”” 

| ‘‘Why, she’s only just gone to sleep, Wells; I 
| don’t want to wake her up out of a warm bed and 
|send her off four miles a chilly night like this— 
j all for a scare, too. The boys down there would 
}laugh at me—just after bringing her here from 
| Denver, too.”’ 

| *They’re not laughing down there this night, 
| Farron, and they’re not the kind that get stam- 
| peded either. Keep Jessie, if you say so, and I'll 
| stay through the night, but I’ve fixed some signals 
| with them down at the road and you’ve got to 
abide by them. They can see your light plain as 
|a beacon—and it’s got to go out in fifteen min- 
| utes.” 

Farron had begun by pooh-poohing the ser- 
| geant's views, but he already felt that they de- 
| served serious consideration. He was more than 
| half-disposed to adopt Wells’s plan and let him 
|take Jessie down to the safer station at Phillips’s, 
| but she looked so peaceful and bonny, sleeping 
|there in her little bed, that he could not bear to 
| disturb her. He was ashamed, too, of the appear- 
| ance of yielding. 


can set fire to 
and you can’t 


So he told the sergeant that while he would not | 


He has | 


You and | 


What’s to pre- | 


YELLS WAS ALREADY 


As a first measure Farron and the sergeant took 
|a turn around the ranch. The house itself was 


*“*You may never see them, Farron, but we do— | about thirty yards from the nearest side of the 
see them day in and day out as we scout around | corral, or enclosure, in which Farron's horses were | 


confined. In the corral were a little stable, a 
wagon shed and a poultry house. The back win- 
dows of the stable were on the side toward the 
| house, and should Indians get possession of the 
| stable they could send fire-arrows, if they chose, 


to the roof of the house, and with their rifles shoot | 


down any persons who might attempt to escape 
from the burning building. 

This fault of construction had long since been 
pointed out to Farron, but the man who called 


'then said he was sleepy and should go in and lie 
down without undressing. Pete, too, speedily 
grew drowsy, and sat down on the porch, where 
Wells soon caught sight of his nodding head just 
as the moon came peeping up over the distant 
crest of the “Buffalo Kill.” 

How long Farron slept he had no time to ask, 
for the next thing he knew was that a rude hand 
was shaking his shoulder, and Pete’s voice said: 

“Up with vou, Farron! The signal’s fired at 
Phillips’s. Up quick!’ 

As Farron sprang to the floor, Pete struck a 
light, and the next minute the kerosene lamp 
flickering and sputtering at first, was shining in 

the eastward window. Outside the 
door the ranchman found Wells 
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his attention to it, unluckily, was an officer of the 
new regiment, and the ranchman had merely 
replied, with a self-satisfied smile, that he guessed 
he’d lived long enough in that country to know a 
thing or two about the Indians. 

Sergeant Wells shook his head as he looked at 
the stable, but Farron said that it was one of his 
safeguards. 

“[’ve got two mules in there that can smell an 
Indian five miles off, and they’d begin to bray the 
minute they did. That would wake me up, you 
see, because their heads are right toward me. 
Now if they were way across the corral I mightn’t 
hear ’em at all. Then it’s close to the house, and 
convenient for feeding in winter. Will you put 
your horse in to-night ?” 

Sergeant Wells declined. Ile might need him, 
he said, and would keep him in front of the house 
where he was going to take his station to watch 
the valley and look out for signals. He led the 
horse to the stream and gave him a drink, and 
asked Farron to lay out a hatful of oats. ‘They 
might come in handy if I have to make an early 
start.” 

However lightly Farron might estimate the 
danger, his men regarded it as a serious matter. 
Having heard the particulars from Sergeant Wells 
their first care was to look over their rifles, and 
see that they were in perfect order and in readi- 
ness for use. When atlast Farron had completed 








| 


a leisurely inspection of his corral and returned 
to the house, he found Wells and Pete in quiet 
talk at the front, and the sergeant’s horse saddled 


| close at hand. 


“Oh, well!” he said, “if you’re as much in 
earnest as all that, I'll bring my pipe out here 
with you, and if any signal should come, it’ll be 


run counter to any arrangement he had made as! time enough then to wake Jessie, wrap her in a 


|to signals, and was willing to back him up in} blanket, and you can gallop off to Phillips’s with 
any project for the common defence, he thought | her.” 


they could protect Jessie and the ranch against | 
any marauders that might come along. He didn’t | in the ranch was extinguished, and all about the 


And so the watchers went on duty. The light 


think it was necessary that they should all sit up. | place was as quiet as the broad, rolling prairie 


| One man could watch while the others slept. 


| itself. Farron rémained wakeful a little while, 


tightening his saddle girths, while 
his eager horse, snorting with ex- 
citement, pricked up his ears and 
gazed down the valley. 

“Who fired?’ asked 
barely awake. 

“JT don’t know, Ralph probably. 
Better get Jessie for me at once. 
The Indians are this the 
Platte sure, and they may be near at 
hand. I don’t like the way ‘Spot’s’ 
behaving—see how excited he is. I 
don’t like to leave you short-handed 
if there’s to be trouble. If there’s 
time I'll come back from Phillips’s. 
Come, man! Wake Jessie.’’ 

“All right. ‘There’s plenty of 
time, though. They must be miles 
down the valley yet. If they’d come 
from the north, the telegraph would 
have given warning long ago. And 
Dick Warner—my brother-in-law, 
Jessie’s uncle — always promised 
he’d be down to tell me first thing, 
if they came any way that he could 
hear of it. You bet he'll be with us 
before morning, unless they’re be- 
tween him and us now.”’ 

With that he turned into the 
house, and ina moment re-appeared 
with the wondering, sleepy-eyed, 
half-wakened little maid in_ his 
strong arms. Wells was already in 
saddle, and *‘Spot’’ was snorting and 
prancing about in evident excite- 
ment. 

“T’ll leave the ‘Henry’ with Pete. 
|I can’t carry it and Jessie, too. Hand her up to 
| me, and snuggle her well in the blanket.” 
| Farron hugged his child tight in his arms one 
|moment. She put her little arms around his neck 
| and clung to him, looking piteously into his face, 
yet shedding no tears. Something told her there 
was danger; something whispered ‘Indians !’’ to 
the childish heart, but she stifled her words of 
fear and obeyed her father’s wish. 

“You are going down to Phillips’s where Ralph 
is, Jessie darling. Sergeant Wells is going to 


Farron, 


side of 


| 


carry you. Be good and perfectly quiet. Don’t 
cry, don’t make a particle of noise, pet. What- 
jever you do, don’t make any noise. Promise 


| papa.” 
As bravely as she had done when she waited 
|that day at the station at Cheyenne, the little 
| woman choked back the rising sob. She nodded 
| obedience, and then put up her bonny face for her 
|father’s kiss. Who can tell of the dread, the 
|emotion he felt as he clung to the trusting little 
one for that short moment ? 

| “God guard you, my baby,”’ he muttered, as he 
| carefully lifted her up to Wells, who circled her 
jin his strong right arm, and seated her on the 
| overcoat that was rolled at his pommel. 

Farron carefully wrapped the blanket about her 
tiny feet and legs, and with a prayer on his lips 
and a clasp of the sergeant’s bridle hand he bade 
him go. Another moment, and Wells and little 
Jessie were loping away on Spot, and were rapidly 
disappearing from view along the dim, moonlit 
trail. 

For a moment the three ranchmen stood watch- 
jing them. Far to the northeast a faint light could 
| be seen at Phillips’s, and the roofs and walls were 
dimly visible in the rays of the moon. The 
| hoofbeats of old ‘Spot’? soon died away in the 
| distance, and all seemed as still as the grave. 
eae as he was, Farron took heart. They 
| stood there silent a few moments after the horse- 
| man, with his precious charge, had faded from 
view, and then Farron spoke : 
| “They’ll make it all safe. 





If the Indians were 
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anywhere near us those mules of mine would 
have given warning by this time.”’ 

The words were hardly dropped from his lips 
when from the other side of the house—from the 
stable at the corral—there came, harsh and loud 
and sudden, the discordant bray of mules. The 
three men started as if stung. 

“Quick, Pete. Fetch me any one of the horses. 
I'll gallop after him. Hear those mules! That 
means the Indians are close at hand!’’ And he 
sprang into the house for his revolvers, while Pete 
flew round to the stable. 

It was not ten seconds before Farron reappeared 
at the front door. Pete came running out from 
the stable, leading an astonished horse by the 
snaffle. There was not even a blanket on the 
animal’s back, or time to put one there. 

Farron was up and astride the horse in an in- 
stant, but before he could give a word of instruc- 
tion to his men, there fell upon their ears a sound 
that appalled them—the distant thunder of hun- 
dreds of bounding hoofs; the shrill, vengeful yells 
of aswarm of savage Indians; the crack! crack! 
of rifles; and, far down the trail along which 
Wells had ridden but a few moments before, they 
could see the flash of firearms. 

“OQ God! save my little one!” was Farron’s 
agonized cry as he struck his heels to his horse’s 
ribs, and went tearing down the valley in mad 
and desperate ride to the rescue. 

Poor little Jessie! What hope to save her 
now? Captain CHARLES Kino, U.S. A. 

(To be continued.) 
+r - 


THE DUMB BRUTES. 


Blest are they whom the creatures bless! 
And yet that wealth of tenderness 
In look, in gesture, in caress, 

By which our hearts they touch, 
Might well the thoughtful spirit grieve, 
Believing as we must believ 
How little they from man receive 

To whom they give so much. 

—Saturday Post. 
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THE CASE OF MRS. MOLL. 


Mrs. Rebecca Moll was one of those unfortunate 
women who are always “ailin’.’’ She was never 
free from a “misery”? of some kind and never 
knew what it was to see ‘‘a well day.” 

Her conversation chiefly referred to the diseases 
she was suffering from, those she had had, and 
those she expected to have. She always spoke in 
a plaintive and dejected little whine, but at the 
same time wished it to be understood that she was 
quite resigned to her fate. 


She was sure that she had suffered from most | 


of the maladies common to humanity, and warmly 
resented the idea that any one had had more dis- 
eases than she. 

She loved to dwell upon the many times that 
‘four doctors had given her up,” and when it was 
confidently supposed that “every breath would be 
her last.” It might, however, have puzzled her 
to give the exact dates of these trying occasions. 


Certainly they had not been within the remen- | 


brance of some of her friends who had known 
her twenty-five years. 

These friends were, indeed, somewhat sceptical 
in regard to the genuineness of Mrs. Rebecca 
Moll’s maladies. They doubted her oft-repeated 
statement that she had had the small-pox, the 
genuine Asiatic cholera, the yellow fever, a dis- 
tinct shock of paralysis and all the fevers ever 
heard of. They did not believe that her left lung 
was ‘‘clean gone,’’ or that she had ever recovered 
from a combined attack of typhoid fever, diphthe- 
ria, congestion of the lungs and black measles. 

One reason for their doubts regarding this last 
statement was that it was proved that on the day 
following that on which all these diseases were at 
their height, Mrs. Moll had walked three miles to 
a quilting; but when reminded of this fact she 
said, calmly, “Some folks git over sickness 
quicker ’n others, and I’m one of that kind.”’ 

It was not uncommon for Mrs. Moll to be 
‘breathing her last’’ one day, and enjoying a cup 


of tea at the house of a neighbor a mile distant | 


on the next. The ease and grace with which she 
took on and threw off disease was a matter of 
surprise to her friends and of satisfaction to her- 
self. 

There was one person, however, who had firm 
faith in the genuineness of all Mrs. Moll’s mala- 


dies, and that person was her patient and affec- | 


tionate husband, Mr. Pliny Moll. 

‘*‘What my Becky has endoored no one but me 
and her knows,” he often said, earnestly. ““Many 
an’ a-many’s the time I’ve set by her sick bedside 
an’ said to myself, ‘Is she a-breathin’ or aint she 
a-breathin’ ?’ an’ I’ve riz to my feet thinkin’ I 
was a widow man this time—yes, sir. An’ ag’in 
when she’s been settin’ right in her chair I’ve 
looked at her an’ said, ‘You dead, Becky Moll ?’ 
an’ when she’d say, so feeble like, ‘I aint quite, 
Pliny,’ I’ve said to myself, ‘Well, it won’t be long 
*fore you will be, Becky Moll, if you aint better 
right forthwith an’ faster.’ ” 

So good Mr. Moll bore in patience the incon- 
veniences to which Mrs. Moll’s many and sudden 
acute attacks and unending ailings subjected him. 
As they kept no servant, great domestic confusion 
resulted when, as was frequently the case, Mrs. 
Moll had to be almost carried to bed from the 
breakfast table, leaving Mr. Moll to wash the 
dishes and attend to other domestic duties. 

But Mr. Moll made no complaint. He would 
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go to work patiently and sometimes tearfully say- 
ing, ‘‘Poor Becky! poor Becky! it’s a sight harder 
on her than it is on me.”’ 

One day Mrs. Moll went to bed, and did not get 
up again as the days and weeks wore on. 

“I shall never get up again, Pliny,’’ she said to 
her husband, “I’m done fer. I don’t seem to have 
the first mite of stren’th, an’ I’ve a kind of a feel- 
in’ of goneness all the time. ‘There’s somethin’ 
the matter of my back an’ chist, an’ it aint long 
I’ll be a burden to you.” 

Old Doctor Philbrick was called. He seemed 
unable to understand the case of Mrs. Moll, but 
told her anxious husband that he’d ‘‘have her 
around in a few days.” 

“No, you won’t,” said Mrs. Moll, resolutely, as 

| she came out of the stupor into which she seemed | 

to have fallen. ‘Pliny might as well be made to 
| understand the truth, doctor, an’ it can’t be kept | 
from me!” 

Doctor Philbrick did not have Mrs. Moll 
around as he predicted. He came again and 
again, and seemed at last to be greatly puzzled 
over the case. 

‘Seems as though she’d reely ought to git some | 
stren’th,”’ said Pliny to the doctor. ‘‘Her appetite | 
aint failed her yet; she eats more’n I do —”’ 

‘*Plin Moll, that aint so!”’ cried his wife, indig- | 
nantly. During her husband’s absence from the | 
room Mrs. Moll had been telling the doctor that it | 
gave her pain to swallow anything at all, and that 
she didn’t eat enough to keep a bird alive. | 

An elderly relative of Mr. Moll’s called ‘Aunt | 
|’Cindy”’ had by this time been installed as house- | 
| keeper and nurse to Mrs. Moll, who steadily grew 

worse and now gave daily instructions as to how 
her funeral should be conducted and what Pliny 
should do when she was gone. These details 
always left Pliny very much dejected, and one 
day he said, desperately and tearfully : 

“You sha’n’t go ‘long as anything kin be done 
| fer you that aint been done. An’ there’s got to 
| be a consultation over you, Becky.” 
| “It won't do no good,”’ said Mrs. Moll, firmly, 
| ‘all the doctors in creation couldn’t tell what’s 
| It’s one of them cases the 








| the matter of me. 
|medical perfession aint got up to yet, and there 
aint no cure for it.’ 

Nevertheless, Mr. Moll determined to have a 
| consultation, particularly as old Doctor Philbrick 
thought it advisable to do so. 

“I’ve done all I can do, Mr. Moll,” he said, 
“I've bled her and blistered her and poulticed her, 
and given her a great deal and a great variety of 
| medicine, and yet she is no better. I really think 
| there should be a consultation.” 

Doctor Philbrick belonged to a class of rural 
physicians fast becoming extinct. He failed to 
| keep pace with the age, and sneered at all the dis- 
|coveries of modern medical science. His reme- 
| dies were mostly of his own manufacture, and he 
bled and blistered his patients until nothing but 
their iron constitutions and the tenacity with 

| which they clung to life kept them alive through a 
| course of his treatment. 
Doctor Peevy and Doctor Hobbson lived in 
| adjoining villages. They were elderly doctors in 
|full sympathy with the Philbrick methods of 
| treatment, and Mrs. Moll’s situation certainly 
|seemed dangerous when these three wiseacres 
| came together in consultation over her case. 

“You've bled her, I reckon?’’ said Doctor 
Peevy, while tying his horse in front of Mr. Moll’s 
house. 

“Yes, half a dozen times,” replied Doctor 
Philbrick, who had come out of the house to meet 

| his conferrees. 

| ‘“‘And blistered her ?’’? asked Doctor Hobbson, 
| who had ridden up with Doctor Peevy. 

| “Yes, yes; time and again,’’ replied Doctor 
| Philbrick. 

It was now June, and Mrs. Moll had kept her 
| bed steadily for so long a time that even the un- 
| charitable neighbors began to think that there 

“reely was something the matter of Becky Moll,”’ 
and great interest was felt in the case throughout 
| the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Moll seemed to enjoy the prospect of a 
consultation over her case. It was a distinction 
and privilege she had never yet enjoyed, even 
though she had lived ‘‘with one foot in the grave’’ 


| of the old orchard, a short distance in the rear of 
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thumping of the chest and pounding of the back 
that her ‘feeble stren’th’’? was subjected to a 
severe strain. 

The examination of the patient lasted for a full 
hour, and then the trio of physicians withdrew to 
consult together. 

“Supposing we walk out into the orchard, 
Brother Peevy,’’ suggested Doctor Philbrick. 
“T’m afraid the murmur of our voices will make | 
the patient nervous, as she’s in the next room. It | 
*pears to me like a mighty serious case.”’ | 

“She does seem to be pretty bad off,” acqui- 
esced Doctor Peevy, as he puton his hat in accord- 
ance with Doctor Philbrick’s suggestion that the 
consultation be held in the coolness and stillness 


the house. No sooner were the doctors out of the 
house than Mrs. Moll called Aunt ’Cindy. And 
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and pitching it over the fence of a field in front of 
the house, she ran back and personally directed 
the removing of the other things in the burning 
house. 

‘Get my winter cloak, Pliny,’’ she shouted up 
the stairs. ‘It’s bran’-new, and it’s got to do me 
five years yit! Here, Doctor Philbrick, you and 
Doctor Peevy carry out the parlor sofy! Cindy. 
’Cindy, fly around! Get ev’rything out of the 
pantry !”’ 

When the nearest neighbors arrived the whole 
second story of the house was in flames, and it 
was unsafe to enter the lower part. 

Mrs. Moll had been the last toleave. She cam: 
rushing out with a family heirloom—a big blue- 
edged platter—in one hand and a pewter teapoi 
in the other. Carrying them to a place of safety, 
she climbed over the fence and dropped down on 


Aunt ’Cindy appeared. | the feather-bed, saying, as she did so: 


‘‘Where’s Pliny ?”? asked Mrs. Moll. 

“T see him goin’ out toward the medder lot 
when the doctors come,”’ replied Aunt ’Cindy. 
‘‘He seemed to be too worrited and oneasy to stay 
in the house while this here powwow was goin’ 
on. He’s been like a fish out of water ever sence 


“Pliny, bring me a quilt or something to throw 
over me! [look scand'lous! I’m afeerd this’|| 
give me an awful back set! Well, Doctor Phil- 
brick, what do you make out is the matter of 
me ?”’ 





he knew it was goin’ to be.”’ 
‘Pore man, pore man!”’ said Mrs. Moll. “It'll 
be hard on him to give me up, but he’s got it to 


do. My stren’th is goin’ faster and faster every 


day. I wisht you'd tell Pliny 1 want him, and 
then I’d like you to make me some b’iled apple 
dumplin’s and b’ile mea piece of cabbage. I’m 
so fagged out I've got to have somethin’ nourishin’ 
for dinner.” 

There stood in the meadow lot a solitary oak- 
tree, to the shade of which Pliny always withdrew 
when he was in the mood for solitary reflection, 
and he always came thither in his hours of deep- 
est dejection. He seemed to find sympathy and 
strength in the sheltering arms of the oak-tree, 
and it had been told all the joys and sorrows of 
his life. 

The good man was almost beside himself on 
this bright and peaceful June day. There was 
something so ominous in the presence of those 
three grave and gloomy-faced doctors that Mr. 
Moll could not stay under the same roof with 
them, and he had fled to the oak-tree to remain 
there until they had gone. Never had he been 
more depressed in regard to Mrs. Moll. 

“I’m afeerd they’ll do her no good,” he said, 
with his handkerchief to his eyes as he lay under 
the branches of the tree. ‘Nothing but a maracle 


gone. Poor Becky!”’ and little Mr. Moll was 
weeping softly in his red cotton handkerchief 
when Aunt ’Cindy found him. 

Aunt ’Cindy was a woman of no little force of 
character, and she thought that there were not 
many occasions when a man was justified in 
giving way to tears. She certainly did not regard 
this as one of these rare occasions; therefore, she 
said sharply : 

‘Well, Plin Moll, you aint bellerin’? What 
for? If there’s anything to cry fer J aint seen it 
nor yit heerd it!”’ 

“O ’Cindy!” was all Pliny said, in reply to 
this. ‘What do they say bout Becky? Has she 
lived through it ?’’ 

‘“‘Well, she’s alive enough to want cabbage and 
dumplin’s for dinner, so I reckon there’s a little 
vitality left. The doctors are powwowin’ out in 
the orchard, and Becky wants you.” 

Aunt ’Cindy had not come directly from the 
house to the meadow. She had stopped at the 
barn to see if she could find some new-laid eggs 
for the pudding she intended making for dinner; 
then she had stopped to dig open a hill of early 
potatoes to see if they were likely to be large 
enough for a Fourth of July dinner, so that some 
little time had elapsed since she left the house. 

‘““You’d better come right in,’’ she continued to 
Mr. Moll, ‘‘and if I was you, Pliny Moll, I'd — 
for the land’s sake!”’ 

Aunt ’Cindy had suddenly thrown up both arms, 
and she clapped her hands together as she cried 
out: ‘“‘The house is on fire, as sure as I’m a livin’ 
woman !”’ 

Mr. Moll rose to his feet with a bound, and ran 
madly after the fleeing Aunt ’Cindy. They met 





most of her life. But she was firm in the convic- 
tion that the consultation would amount to noth- 
ing so far as her recovery was concerned. 
| It’s mostly to please Pliny, poor man, that I’ve 
|consented to the consultation,” she said. «J 
| know that forty dozen consultations wouldn’t 
|eure me. I’ve had so many diseases my system 
'is all wore out and I aint a mite o’ stren’th left. 
I’ve endoored all one pore human frame kin 
endoor, and I’m convinced that I’ve got an incur- 
able complaint now. My grandmother’s aunt lay 
in bed two years, just as I’m doin’, ’fore she died, 
}and Pliny had a second cousin go off jist as I'm 
goin’, and nobody knowed what ailded him. It 
}runs in the fam’ly and there’s no use fightin’ 
ag’in it. If I live through the consultation it’s 
"bout all I expect to do.” 
She received the three doctors with stoical calm- 
| ness, and replied to all their questions in a meek 
| and feeble voice. 
“Please put out your tongue, ma'am,” said 
| Doctor Peevy, while Doctor Hobbson felt her 
| pulse, with his eyes fixed on his immense silver 
watch. 

| Then Mrs. Moll was put through such a long 
| catechism of questions, and subjected to such a 








the doctors at the back gate, and all ran into the 
house, Mr. Moll crying out: 

‘She'll be scared and burned to death! Git 
| Becky out first thing! We're comin’, Becky! 
| Keep ca’m—we’ll save you!” 
| The whole party rushed into the front hall of 
the house, and there they beheld a singular and 
unexpected sight. It was Mrs. Moll half-way 
downstairs with a huge feather-bed on her back! 

‘Becky Moll!’’ gasped her amazed husband. 
“Why, Becky, you'll —’’ 

‘‘Now don’t you lose your wits at a time when 
you need ’em the most, Pliny,” said Mrs. Moll, 
sharply. ‘I’ll manage this feather-bed, and you 
go up and begin throwin’ things out of the 
winders. Don’t you forgit my black silk dress. 
You doctors better pull up the carpets, and Cindy, 
you git my gold band chany tea-set out all right. 
| I'll come back and ’tend to my silver spoons and 
forks soon as I get this new feather-bed out. Fly 
around, all of you! There aint no time to lose!”’ 

During the next fifteen minutes no one ‘flew 





' 
standing the fact that she was still clad in a long, 


| white nightdress, with her feet thrust into a pair of 
| Pliny’s old carpet slippers. 
After carrying the feather-bed across the road, 


will help Becky now, and the age of maracles is | 


around”’ faster than Mrs. Becky Moll, notwith- | 


“There aint nothing the matter of you, Becky 
| Moll; that’s what there aint!’ said Doctor Phil- 
brick, tartly, as he mopped the perspiration from 
his crimson brow. ‘Aint that so, Doctor Peevy ?” 

**Yes, it is,’’ said Doctor Peevy, briefly, as he 
gathered up his saddle-bags. ‘‘Hobbson thinks 
80, too, don’t you, Hobbson ?”’ 

“Of course I do!’’ replied Doctor Hobbson. 

This was far from the conclusion at which the 
learned doctors had arrived while in the orchard ; 
but the opinions of the most learned men are sub- 
ject to change. They had made some new dis- 
coveries as to the patient’s condition—revealed by 
the events of the fire, which had literally thrown 
new light on their investigations. 

“T should think you’d be ashamed to talk to a 
dyin’ woman like that!”’ said Mrs. Moll, rising 
from her bed and pointing her finger scornfully 
between the rails of the fence toward the depart- 
ing doctors. 

The household goods were carried into a small 
but quite comfortable old house across the road, 
in which the Molls had lived before building the 
house that had burned. The neighbors lent their 
assistance in arranging the furniture, and by night 
; Mr. and Mrs. Moll found themselves comfortably 
installed in their old home, with most of their 
effects around them. Then Aunt ’Cindy went out 
| to the barn where Mr. Moll was feeding his horses 
and said : 

**See here, Pliny; I’m goin’ home. I aint goin’ 
to stay here any longer doing for a woman that’s 
as well as I am, if she’d only think so. I’m a 
believer in the mind cure for Becky; for if she 
only thought she was well she’d be well.” 

“I’ve seen her do some queer things for a dyin’ 
woman of late,’”? Aunt ’Cindy went on, emphati- 
cally. ‘I caught her in the pantry eatin’ pie and 
cold beef one day last week, and when I told her 
the other day that "Mandy Peek was goin’ by with 
a new dress and hat on, she run to the window to 
see; and that, and what’s happened to-day, has 
made me think I aint needed here, and I’m goin’.’’ 

In fifteen minutes she was gone, and Mr. Moll 
sat for the next half hour on the barn floor with 
his back against a grain bag, chewing the end of 
a straw and meditating. 

At last he rose, and went into the house and 
into the bedroom in which Mrs. Moll was lying. 

“Becky,’’ he said, in a strange but decided tone, 
“Aunt ’Cindy’s gone, and I reckon if you want 
any supper to-night you'll have to git up and git 
it. I’m goin’ out to milk the cows now, and I 
wish you’d have some flannel cakes for supper 
when I come in.” 

There was a hidden degree of firmness in mild- 
mannered little Mr. Moll’s character not often 
revealed to others, but Mrs. Moll knew of its ex- 
istence. When she heard Pliny speak now, she 
knew that he meant all he said. 

She herself was very hungry after her exertions 
at the fire, and Pliny found her frying eggs and 
cakes, and making an appetizing cup of coffee 
when he came in with his pail of foamy milk. 

That was the last of her “‘incurable malady,” 
and the last of many of her other diseases. She 
died of old age twenty-five years later. 

J. L. Harnovr. 


MEMORABLE MEETING. 


One of the great and happy moments of life 
must be that wherein a man of genius meets « 
hero, and each expresses his honest admiration of 
the other. 

Just before Nelson went to sea for the last time, 
he sat near Benjamin West at a large dinner- 
party, where the conversation turned upon the 
subject of art. The great commander expressed 
his own regret that he had not, in his youth, 
attained some power of discrimination in regard 
to such matters, and frankly declared that he 
often failed to see beauty in the works admired 
by others. 

‘But,’ he said, turning to West, ‘there is one 
| picture whose power I do feel. I never pass a 
}shop which has your ‘Death of Wolfe’ in the 
| window without being stopped by it.” 

The artist, of course, made his acknowledg- 
| ments, and Nelson went on to ask why he had 
painted no more pictures like it. 

‘‘Because, my lord, there are no more subjects.” 

“Ah,” said the sailor, “I didn’t think of that.” 
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«But, my lord,’’ said West, “I fear your in- | spoke 


trepidity will yet furnish me with another such 
scene, and if it should, I shall certainly avail 
myself of it.” 

«Will you?’ cried Nelson. ‘Will you, Mr. 
West ? Then I hope I shall die in the next battle.” 


A few days after, he set forth upon his last | 


voyage, and did, indeed, furnish West with heroic 


material. 
a 


A RAINY DAY. 


O blessed, blessed rainy day! 

Here will I sit and while away 

The sober morn in this warm nook, 

And browse through some delightful book. 
—Rev. James B. Kenyon. 

an) oe 


For the Companion. 


THE LAST CRUISE OF THE CLELISE. 





On the day when I landed at Annobon, one of the | 
natives particularly attracted my attention. He was 
a man past middle age, his woolly hair sprinkled 
with gray. He was of commanding stature, and 
erect. He spoke excellent English, and his 
conversation showed that he possessed some advan- | 
tages of education which placed him far above the | 
plane of his semi-barbarous fellow-islanders. 

His history had been an eventful one. When he | 
was sixteen years old the captain of a British vessel | 
had taken him to London, where the ship’s owner 
gave him employment as a porter in his warehouse. 
rhe boy, who was bright and active, received the | 
name Albert Johnson; he became a favorite, and | 
one of the clerks taught him to read and write. He | 
remained five years in London, and then returned to | 
his island home. 

As I looked through the open doorway of his | 
dwelling, before which we stood while he told me | 
the story of his early life, I saw what I at first | 
thought was an idol, but a second glance showed it | 
to be the figure-head of a vessel. 

It had represented, in high relief, a female clothed 
in a flowing robe, with one arm folded across the 
breast and the other pointed upward. The lower 
limbs were broken, the hand of the uplifted arm was 
missing, and a portion of the nose was gone. There 
was little left of the gilding that once embellished 
it, but the lines were gracefully drawn, and it had 
evidently been executed by an artist in wood of no 
mean pretensions. 

“What ship did that belong to?” I asked. 

“That was the figure-head of a schooner that was 
lost on the island many years ago,”’ Johnson replied. 
“It’s a long story and a sad one, too,”’ he continued, 
as he gazed wistfully toward the mutilated figure- 
head. 

He hesitated a moment, and then motioned me to 
a seat upon a palm log which served the purpose of 
a bench in front of his hut. He seated himself by 
ny side, lighted his pipe, and told me this story : 

“One morning, just after sunrise, in October, 1847, 
about a year after my return from England, a sail 
was seen standing in toward the island from the 
eastward. Soon afterward one of our people, who 
had climbed to the top of a cocoanut-tree to have a 
look, sung out to us that it was a topsail schooner. 
The wind was fair, and she came along at a lively 
rate until she was quite close, when she clewed up 
her top-gallant and gaff-topsail, threw her topsail 
aback, and lay to not above four cable lengths from 
the beach. 

“A beautiful craft she was; her long, black hull lay 
low in the water; her masts, tall and tapering till 
they looked not bigger than this pipe-stem, raked 
way aft; they wern’t stuck forward as if they 
wanted to tumble over the bow as is the fashion 


very 


| miles away. 





with a French accent: ‘Is the chief in that | 
canoe ?? | 

“*You can speak to me,’ replied my father; ‘what | 
do you want?’ 

““‘T want water for my schooner, and I want you | 
natives to help my men get it on board. Where is 
the best place to anchor?’ 

“The decisive manner in which the little captain 
spoke made it clear that he would have his way, and | 
my father agreed to help fill the water-casks. But 
he asked how it was that the vessel on her way across 
the Atlantic came to Annobon, three hundred miles 
off the coast of Africa, without a supply of water. 

“The captain then told us, that as his vessel had 


lain in a lagoon near the mouth of the river Lage, 
| With only part of her water on board, an English 


man-of-war, a brig, had been sighted, and he had 
been obliged to ship the ‘cattle,’ as he called the poor 
creatures in the hold, and run for it, leaving behind | 
over a hundred of the ‘cattle’ in the barracoon. 

“He slipped out of the lagoon at night, and just 
before the day broke there fell a calm, with the 
‘infernal’ brig, as he called her, not more than four 
He expected that she would attempt to 
capture him with her boats, but with the sunrise a 
light breeze came off the land, and the brig being to | 
leeward he managed to crawl off, keeping away to 
the northward, as the breeze increased. 

“The brig stood after him with all the canvas she 
could swing, and she sailed so fast as to worry the | 
captain of the Clélise, who had never before met 
anything he couldn’t run out of sight in four or five 
hours. But when the sun went down a fresh top- 
gallant breeze was blowing from the southeast, and 
the brig was seen from the masthead just a speck on 
the horizon. 

“He stood on his course until midnight, then kept 
dead before the wind two hours, and then hauled 


| away on the other tack to the south’ard and west’ard. 


At daylight, nothing was to be seen of the brig, and 
he shaped his course for the island. 

“The schooner had been drifting a little since she 
first hove to, and my father told the captain that he 
was in as good a place to anchor as he could find. 





“18S THE 


CHIEF 


The captain then gave the order to clew up the top. | 
sail, the anchor was let go, and the craft swung with | 


nowadays. Her rigging was as trim as any man-of- | the tide very handy to the watering-place. 


war’s, and there was a crowd of men on her deck. | 
6A slaver,’ said I. 


Yes,’ said my father, who stood at my side, ‘and | good lookout to seaward.’ 


she’s got her cargo aboard, too.’ 
“As he spoke a boat was lowered from the 





“Send two men aloft, Mr. Silva,’ we heard the | 
captain say to the first mate, ‘and mind they keep a 
“My father having agreed to help with our canoes | 
to tow the water-casks from the beach, hoisting | 


schooner, and pulled for the shore. A tall, long- | tackle was got out, a raft of six casks was dropped | 
faced man, whom I took for a Yankee, and who was | over the side and, towed by two of the slaver’s boats, | 


evidently one of the mates, sat in the stern sheets. | 
When the boat touched the sand, the crew sprang | of the fresh-water creek. 


out, while the mate rose to his feet, and looking at 


our people, who stood in a great crowd on the beach, | 


said in Portuguese : ‘Who’s king here?’ 

“All looked toward my father, and moved back 
little, leaving him standing almost alone a foot or so 
in front of the others. 

““*We have no king in Annobon,’ said my father; 
‘what do you want?’ 

“*Ha!’ and he ripped out a big oath. ‘I’ve heard 
of you Annobon niggers,’ he replied; ‘what we want 
is water.’ 

“*How much water do you want?’ asked my 
father. 

‘“**Enough for our crew and passengers.’ 

“*Passengers!’ exclaimed my father, making be- 
lieve he was astonished, though he knew all the 
time what the mate meant. 

“Yes, passengers; we have alot of gentlemen and 
ladies aboard there, who have taken passage on 
board our schooner for the Brazils, and we haint 
#ot enough water to last ’em the voyage.’ 

“My father hesitated, and then said, ‘I’ll go on 
board and see the captain. I s’pose you aint him?’ 

“““No,’? was the reply, ‘I’m second mate of the 
craft,’ 

“My father stepped into a canoe, beckoned to me 
and half a dozen others, and we pushed off toward 
the schooner, my father calling out to our people in 


came back. Passing under the schooner’s stern to 
get around on the starboard, I read her name, 
Clélise, of Bordeaux. 

“At the starboard gangway stood a small, slender- 
built man whom we found to be the captain. He 
Wasn’t more than five feet and a half high, and his 
face Was as smooth as a woman’s; he had a large 
nose and light gray eyes. Dressed in a blue cloth 
jacket with white duck trousers, and a jaunty little 
cap on the side of his head, he looked more like a 
Sinart young naval officer than the captain of a 
laver, 

“As we drew alongside he sung out to us not to 
come on board, and asked in Portuguese, which he 


| part way up the mountain above the town to keep a 
their own language not to leave the beach until he | 





was soon making good headway toward the mouth | 


“The party was in charge of the second mate, and | 
hearing him speak to one of the crew in English, I | 
addressed him in the same language, which seemed | 
to surprise him. He told me he was born in Amer- 
ica, in Maine, I think he called the place. He talked 
a good deal, and from him I learned much about the 
schooner and her people. 

“He said she was of one hundred and seventy tons 
burden, had been built only about a year and a half, 
and had just got back from a run to Cuba, where 
she had landed nearly four hundred slaves in good 
condition. They now had three hundred slaves on 
board, and had intended totake on a hundred more, | 
but the English brig had scared them off. 

“One hundred and seventy of these slaves were 
men and the rest were women, with the exception 
of two boys five or six years old. One woman, he 
told me, had « young baby. 

“The crew numbered forty-two all told. The cap- 
tain he said was a Frenchman from Marseilles, 
named Glanvil, the smartest sailor and the most 
daring fellow he had ever been shipmates with. All 
these particulars turned out to be important. 

“My father told me he should like to have the 
slaves detained as long as possible, as it might happen 
that the English brig or some other man-of-war 
would come along. He had sent one of our people 





lookout, and let him know if he saw a sail. 

“It was past nine o’clock before the first raft of | 
filled water-casks was alongside the schooner. The | 
water was pumped from them into empty casks in 
the lower hold. 

“The poor black people between decks kept up 
their cries, praying to be let out. None of us were 
allowed on the schooner’s deck, but I could see from 
the canoe that a sentinel with a musket on his shoul. | 
der, and a cutlass stuck in his belt, stood all the time | 
by each of the hatechways ready to shoot down any 
slave who should succeed in reaching the deck. 

“The heat was oppressive; the wind had died 
away and the air was heavy. A little after noon a 
light breeze sprang up from seaward, and with it 
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| was no doubt the English man-of-war brig. 


came a heavy swell that made it difficult to tow the 
casks filled with water from the beach to the slaver. | 
“It was perhaps two o’clock when, just as we | 
were about to push off from the watering-place, the | 
man whom my father had sent up on the mountain- | 


| side to keep a lookout came running along the 


beach and spoke to him. My father, who was with 
our people helping the slaver’s men to fill the casks | 
from the creek, said to me, in our language, ‘He | 
says there is a sail in sight.’ 

“We had got within about three ships’ length of the | 
slaver when we heard the voice of the captain sing- | 
ing out to Mr. Smith, the second mate, to let go the 
casks and hurry on board. I looked aloft and saw 
that the recall signal was hoisted, and when I turned | 


| 
my head over my shoulder toward the shore I could | 


| 


| see the men getting into the boat and starting to pull 
| off. Two hands ran aloft on the Cléliseforward, and | 


| 
soon loosened the top-gallant sail and topsail, which | 


had been furled when she dropped anchor, | 

“As the mate let go the casks he cast off the line by | 
which our two canoes were towing, and the one I} 
was in paddled alongside the schooner. | 

“The vessel’s crew were working lively, I can tell 
you. There was a gang at the windlass and the 
anchor had already broken ground; the topsail was 
hoisted and ready to be sheeted home. ‘The 
schooner swung with the wind, and a man took the | 
wheel just as we got abreast of the gangway. 

“The little Frenchman was walking the poop 
furiously, looking toward the shore from which the 
boat was coming, then out to sea. When he saw 
our canoe he took hold of the main rigging with 
one hand, and leaning over the rail said, in a low 





voice, like a hiss, ‘How close in can I go to there?’ | 
| 


pointing to the large, high rocks that we call the 
sail rocks, at the northeast end of the island. 

‘““*With a steady breeze you can run in so you can | 
throw a biscuit ashore,’ said I. ‘There is plenty of | 
water there, but when the tide is running you want | 
to allow for it.’ 

“Then he asked, very sharply, if I was a pilot. 

“ ‘No,’ I replied; ‘but why so much haste, cap 
tain?’ 





IN THAT CANOE?” 


“He cursed me and yelled, ‘You ask why I hurry— | 
look yonder!’ 

‘‘As he spoke he pointed seaward. Coming down 
before the wind, with royals and sterns’ls set, was a 
vessel. She was not more than six miles away, and 
It was 
the sail my father had told me of as I was leaving 
the beach. 

**The second mate’s boat was hoisted, and when the 
flying jib was set the topsail and top-gallant sail were 
sheeted home, and the schooner began to move 
slowly through the water; but not so fast but that 
the other boat, which was now alongside, was hooked 
on and hoisted up, the crew clambering out by the 
main chains and on to the deck. 

“Captain Glanvil had got somewhat cooled down 
and was giving his orders in a clear and quiet tone. 
The fore and main sheets were slacked off, the gaff- | 
topsail set, and the slaver headed a little west of | 
north with the wind abeam, « course that took her 
along the east side of the island and at a right angle 
to the course steered by the brig. 

“We paddled to the shore as fast as we could, and 
had just reached the beach and turned to have a 
look at the chase, when what should we see but the 
brig, which had now come quite near, headed up 
into the wind. 

“Her yards were alive with men, and what but a | 
moment before had been a beautiful, trim pile of | 
canvas from deck to trucks was now a mass of flap- 
ping sails and flying cordage. Everything had been | 
clewed up and let go, and the crew were trying to | 
hand the sails, though they flopped so loud that they | 
sounded like a volley of muskets to us on shore. 

“T looked over to the schooner, but she was hold- | 
ing on to everything, though she keeled over so far 
that her lee rail was under water, and her crew were 
hanging on to the weather rigging and fife rails like | 
so many flies on a ceiling. 

“The wind now began to come in gusts and the air | 
grew cold, and it chilled me as the fog used to do in | 
London. There was a dash of rain, and it got so} 
thick that we could not see either vessel. 

“There was a flash, then a crash of thunder, and 
it lightened for a moment. Then we saw that the 
slaver had taken in his flying jib, his top-gallant sail, | 
and his gaff-topsail and was settling away his top- 
sail, and a crowd of men were crawling up the rat- 
lines to reef it, though how they could expect to 
hand the sail in such a gale I could not understand. 

“The brig, under close-reef topsails, was standing 
away from the island and steering nearly south. 
Her yards were squared, and then I saw that the 
wind had shifted round to the north’ard and that the 
slaver was close hauled and dipping her bow under | 
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so that it seemed as if she must be buried every 
plunge she made. 

“Then came another squall of wind and rain, and 
the air grew almost as black as night. 

“*The wind is heading him off,’ my father cried, 
placing his voice close to my ear. ‘He will never 
get past the rocks.’ 

“Again there was a flash that almost blinded us, a 
crash that seemed as if the world had come to an 
end. Then the air lighted up so that we could see 
the poor Clélise. Her mainmast was gone and had 
carried with it the foretopmast. I thought I could 
see the men that had been on the topsail yard strug- 
gling with the wreckage to leeward, but there was 
little time to think of them. The craft was not a 
ship’s length from the sail rocks, and headed right 
between them. 

“A great sea came rushing toward her. Oh! I 
shut my eyes. There was a crash that we heard 
above the roar of the storm. 

“There was another volley of wind, of rain, of 
light, of thunder. Then it cleared again. The wind 
blew a steady gale, and the rain fell more regularly. 
We could see the rocks and the ocean, but that was 
all. The slaver had disappeared and the brig was 
not in sight. 

“The gale continued until the sun went down, but 
with the rising of the moon, which was at its full, 
it subsided, and by eight o’clock in the evening the 
sky was as clear and the stars shone out as steady 
and bright as if all the world was at peace and all 
its people happy. 

“The storm had done much damage on the island. 
More than half our huts had been blown down, a 
number of the canoes had been dashed to pieces on 
the beach, and many of our finest cocoanut-trees 


| were lying upon the ground. 


“All that night our people spent in going back and 
forth upon the beach, and many a terrible sight they 
saw. With the flood tide, which began to turn a 
little before midnight, the bodies of the black peo- 
ple and of the slaver’s crew came floating in with 
the wreckage of the vessel. We looked for some 
signs of life among them, but all in vain. 

“About three o’clock im the morning one of our 
people found the body of the captain. His heart 
still beat and he breathed faintly, but he died before 
we got him upon the beach. He had a frightful 
gash in his forehead and both legs were broken. 

“Just after the finding of the captain I came 
across the body of a woman with a baby in her 
arms. The little thing had its face against her 
breast, and when [felt it I found that it was warm. 
I took it up and gave it to my wife, who carried it 
to our hut. She rubbed it and held it by the fire and 
in a few moments it gave a low moan, then opened 
its eyes and began to ery. 

‘‘My wife and I took good care of the little thing; 
it was a boy, and we brought it up. You saw him 
on board your ship this morning. Surf Johnson, 
for so I christened him, and that figure-head you see 
in there, are all that is left to remind us of the 
Clélise, of Bordeaux. 

“The next day we buried the bodies of ninety- 
eight persons, black and white, that were washed 
ashore. The rest were swallowed up by great 
Father Ocean, and, as the Good Book says, we shall 
never see them till the Judgment Day. 

“We heard afterward that the brig rode out the 
storm and reached Sierra Leone in safety.” 

W. A. BOYCE. 
<~ o> __—__—__ 


For the Companion. 
CURIOSITIES OF INSTINCT. 
First Paper. 


When the naturalist Riippell explored the high- 
lands of eastern Africa, two Soudanese emirs or 
chieftains once permitted him to deposit his baggage 
in their military camp, while he pursued his in- 


| quiries in the glens of a neighboring mountain 


range. On his return he presented necklaces of 
beads to the emirs, and, having observed that there 
were just twenty tents in the fortified kraal, and 
that every tent was occupied by exactly seven men, 
he handed the emirs a bag containing one hundred 
and forty glass buttons—with the request that they 
give one button to every warrior in the camp. 

The glittering keepsakes were at once distributed, 
and Riippell had just re-loaded his baggage-cart, 
when one of the chieftains removed the professor’s 
hat, and gravely examined the top and rear of his 
head. 

“Verily, O friend,’? he said, ‘you must have an 
extra eye somewhere or other, for else you could not 
possibly have discovered the exact number of our 
men.” 

The honest emir himself could probably count up 
to seven, and with the aid of all his fingers and toes, 
perhaps could count even to twenty, but evidently 
did not think it possible that the human mind could 
grasp the vast product of the two factors. 

A similar mistake may often tempt us to miscon- 
strue the abilities of our instinct-guided fellow- 
creatures. The supposed “sixth sense’? may often 
be nothing but an uncommon development of a 
common faculty. 

Take, for example, the deerhound, which pursues 
his game through bush and brake and returns safely 
homme, even after he has crossed waters that would 
prevent him from retracing his steps by the sense of 
smell. A few years’ practice, however, enables the 
hunter himself to remember the general direction 
of his rambles through a pathless forest, where a 


| novice would surely lose his way. 


By hereditary transmission of the traits of count- 
less generations of dogs that have hunted, and 
which include the wolf-like ancestors, the domestic 
dog may have perfected the ability to find his way 
to an apparently preternatural degree. 

Individual experience, indeed, often wholly fails 
to explain such faculties as the curious “protective 
instincts” of certain birds and animals. The British 


zoblogist, Spalding, once procured some newly- 
hatched turkeys, and, in order to make an experi- 


ment, carried them into a hall adjoining a room 
where he kept a pair of pet hawks, that had not 
been fed that morning, and which now and then 
vented their impatience in a shrill scream. 

The young turkeys had but just come out of their 
egg-shells and had never seen a hawk or heard one 
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before; but at the first sound of those screains 
they all started .o their feet and toddled off with 
every sign of terror. 

At sight of a snake or a rat my pet baboon 
will retreat to the farthest corner of her cage. I 
ascribed the precaution to a nervous dread of all 
unknown animals, until I made the experiment | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


of the material ‘judged,’ and sometimes it was 
left in its place. 

“After he had piled up all odds and ends that 
he could find, he spread a few articles of cloth on 
top of a chest of drawers. 


seemed to appropriate for his dwelling ; the former 
work seemed to be intended for a dam.” 








HERDING 


with a pair of guinea-pigs. Jenny was eating 
her breakfast when the squealing little strangers 
entered her cage, but in this case her only dread 
seemed to be that she might have to share her 
meal with the uninvited guests. 

For a minute or two she watched their move- 
ments with an air of puzzled curiosity, but 
then, instead of taking to her heels, she made a 
grab at the intruders, and without further ado 
hustled them out, and discouraged a repetition of 
the visit by giving each a parting pinch in the 
back. | 

Jenny had received her zodlogical education in 
the Abyssinian highlands, while guinea-pigs are 
natives of South America, but somehow the first 
sight of the waddling pigmies seemed to satisfy 
her that they could be no fighters. 

This baboon has a strange appetite for insects. 
She appears to recognize the difference between 
the harmless Northern centipede and its dreadful 
tropical relative, but she handles crawfish with 
evident suspicion, either on account of their 
pinching apparatus or because of their resem- 
blance to the overgrown scorpions of the tropics. 

With snakes she absolutely declines to take any 
risks: the non-poisonous varieties include too 
many dangerous stranglers. 

Hereditary instincts sometimes continue to assert 
themselves under circumstances that seem to 
make their assistance rather superfluous. There 
was a time when the ancestors of the dog found 
it a useful precaution to bury the remnants of a 
good meal, and thus provide against possible 
times of scarcity, and that old race-habit still 
prompts their descendants to hide bones and old 
crusts, even where the bounty of their masters 
supplies them with regular and abundant daily 
meals. 

Lapdogs that have never left the premises of a 
fashionable residence “hunt” in their dreams, 
which proves that their minds retain a latent apti- 
tude for the favorite pastimes of their forefathers. 

During a sammer tour in the Austrian Alps one | 
of my neighbors bought a young shepherd dog, 
and brought him to a suburb of Cincinnati, where | 
sheep are seen only in the form of mutton; but | 
every little while the young herder would try to 
earn his board by collecting a troop of stray 
geese, and, in spite of their hissing protest, drive 
them along the street like a flock of restless 
sheep. 

Captive beavers will build a “dam” across the 
floor of their den, and if they can escape from 
their cage, frequently abuse their liberty by col- 
lecting all the movable objects that they can carry, | 
and piling them up in the form of a sloping dike. 
The naturalist Broderip owned a young architect 
of that sort, which was sometimes permitted to 
select his building material from the lumber of an 
old garret, and which never lost any time in avail- 
ing himself of such an opportunity. 

“The long and large articles,” says Mr. Brod- 
erip, ‘‘were always taken first, and two of the 
longest were generally laid crosswise, with one 
end of each touching the wall. Before the creature 
was half-grown, its strength was great. It would 
drag along a large sweeping brush or a warming- 
pan, grasping the handle with its teeth, so that the 
load came over its shoulder, and advancing in an 
oblique direction till it arrived at the point where 
it wished to place the burden. 

‘The area formed by the cross-brushes and the 
wall he would fill up with hand-brushes, rush- 
baskets, books, boots, sticks, and other portable 
articles. 

“As the work grew higher, he would often sit 
up against it, and appear to consider his fabric, or, 
as the country people say, ‘judge it.’ 


This pause 


was sometimes followed by changing the position | 
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E. 


Squirrels have a similar passion for founding a 
home of their own, and after they have been pro- 
vided with the warmest possible nest-cage continue 
to steal rags and scraps of paper, as if their lives 
depended on their efforts to forestall the rigor of 
the coming winter. Fe.ix L. Oswa.p. 

_— ——+or— 
SUNSHINE LAND. 
We'd find, if at home we stayed, 
Of many stnall joys our pleasures are made. 


More near than we think—very close at hand, 
Lie the golden fields of Sunshine Land, 


—Edith M. Thomas. 





— 
THE GROWTH OF MEXICO. 


The Mexicay Chamber of Deputies met on 
September 16th for its autumn session, which was 
opened by an address from General Diaz, the 
President of the Republic. This address was 
interesting as showing that Mexico is in a condi- 
tion of tranquillity, both in its internal affairs 


and as regards its relations with all foreign pow- | 


ers. 

It is only within recent years that a Mexican 
President could have made so happy a report of 
the condition of the country ; and that it is indeed 
peaceful through all its borders, as well as in 
amity with the nations of the world, is no doubt 
largely due to the ability and patriotic wisdom of 
the present President. 

General Diaz has nearly completed the first 
year of his third Presidential term. 


chosen, for four years, in 1876. The Constitution 


of Mexico did not then allow a President to be 


re-elected, and in 1880 General Diaz was succeeded 
by General Gonzales. In 1884 Diaz was chosen 
again, and was re-elected for four years in 1888, 
the constitution having been amended expressly 
to permit his reélection. 

It is safe to say that the Mexican Republic has 
never so prospered and so rapidly advanced as it 
has during General Diaz’s two terms. Not only 
has the country ceased to be torn and distracted 
by civil wars or local uprisings, and to be the prey 
of rival and unscrupulous military aspirants for 
power, but it has taken long strides forward in 
material well-being, and has become, with almost 
uniform steps, a richer and stronger country in 
the development of its natural and industrial 
resources. 

The revenues of the Republic have more than 
doubled in twenty years. In 1870 they were 
sixteen million dollars; in 1887 they were thirty- 
two million dollars; and the estimated revenues 
for 1888-9 were nearly thirty-eight million dol- 
lars. 

It is true that the expenditures have grown 
large more rapidly than the revenues, so that 
there has been, for several years, a not large 
deficit. But the main reason of this has been 
that the State has expended large sums on rail- 
ways and other extensive public works; so that 
while the national treasury has suffered a little, 
the country has been greatly benefited, and its 
resources have been greatly increased. 

Both the imports and the exports have steadily 
gained in the past few years. From 1885 to 1888, 
the imports of Mexico increased from thirty-four 
million dollars to over forty-three million dollars ; 
while in the same period the exports increased 
from forty-six million seven hundred thousand 
dollars in round numbers, to nearly forty-nine 
million dollars. 

Nearly three-fourths of the exports from Mexico 
were of the precious metals, the industry in which 
was materially benefited by the building of rail- 
ways and roads. 

The increased facilities of railway communica- 


tion may be judged from the fact that while, in | than in commerce or the professions, and with the 
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He was first | 





1879, only three hundred and seventy-two miles | 


of railway were in operation throughout the 
iepublic, there are now more than five thousand | 
miles. | 

Mexico has larger business dealings with the | 
United States than with all other nations put | 
together; and that its commercial relations with | 
us have grown constantly more important may be 
seen by the fact that the Mexican exports to the | 
United States in 1885 were valued at about twenty- 
five and one-half million dollars, and in 1888, at 
thirty-one million dollars. 

The mining interests of Mexico are large, and 
are yearly becoming more valuable. But its agri- 
cultural prosperity is also notable. Its farms 


and forests are sources of large and growing 
revenues. Its productions of coffee, sugar, corn, 


wheat, tobacco, cocoa, and other plantation prod- 
ucts approach in value two hundred million dol- 
lars yearly. It has, besides, vast cattle ranches, 
in all valued, five years ago, at over five hundred 
million dollars. 

A country so abundantly and variously blessed | 
with nature’s gifts only needed internal peace and 
a good and wise government, to acquire strength 
and wealth, and Mexico has made great progress 
as the result of such a peace and such a govern- 
ment during the past five years. 


~o— 


COUNTRY SCHOOL IN 
Before a blazing fire of oak 


| 
| 
Our sides in turn its warmth would feel, 


While Latin verbs and Greek roots woke 
Our classic 


And so the boys sought Bowdoin’s shade, 
The girls true Yankee school-ma’ams made, 
—Sarah Brown Earle. 
ae | 
STICK TO THE FARM. 


The production of wheat in the United States | 
gained, between 1870 and 1880, seventy per cent., | 
its production of corn one hundred and fifty per 
|cent., its production of cotton eighty-eight per 
cent., and its production of hay twenty-seven per | 
cent., and yet the proportion of persons occupied 
in agriculture, to the entire population, fell from 


WINTER, 1830. 






“al | 





in 1880. 
Why should this relative decrease in the farm- | 


ing population have taken place? When agricul- 





| proportion of farmers and farm-workers increase ? | 
There is a variety of reasons. The use of agri- 
cultural machinery, and the introduction of co- 
operative dairying, have made possible a larger 
amount of production with the same amount of 
labor. At the same time the growth of manu- 


factures and trade has drawn from the agricultural 
| 


| class a steadily increasing number of operatives. 
But while it is true that these two causes have 
had a marked effect in reducing the relative num- 
ber of farmers, there is also reason to suppose 
that other causes not so distinctly economic have 
been at work to increase the proportion of what 
has been called the ‘“‘non-producing class,’”’ and 
| which is so-called because, though it may perform 
ja useful service to the real producers of food 
products or of needed manufactured articles, it 
| merely handles what is produced, performs a pro- 
fessional service, and is really, meantime, con- 
| suming the productions of others. : 
| Thoughtful representatives of the producing 
| Classes proper—the artisans and the farmers— 
| have many times publicly deplored the pressure 
|on the part of the children of manual workers to 








forty-seven per cent. in 1870, to forty-two per cent. | 
| attract attention in public, who talks loudly in the 





| get out of the producing class, and enter the com- 
mercial or professional classes. 

“If they can get where they can wear a black 
coat all day,’’ says one artisan, ‘‘and keep their 

| hands clean, so that on the street they may be 
| taken for ‘gentlemen,’ and not for working people, 
| they think they are a great deal better off, even 
though they do not earn half as much money as 
they might at a good trade.”’ 
| No doubt the aspiration to ‘‘get up in the world”’ 
| socially is a natural one, but it is by no means to 
| be encouraged under all circumstances. 
| There is no country in the world where manual 
|labor is either more profitable or more respected 
than it is in the United States. There is no real 
advancement to be obtained by forsaking the 
| ranks of the producers for reasons of appearance. 

On the other hand, there is often a distinct sac- 

| rifice of personal advantage in sucha step. The 
commercial and professional classes are now so 
| overcrowded that chances of success in them have 
become quite precarious. 

The legal profession is a good instance of over- 
crowding. Ina recent address before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Mr. David Dudley Field 
showed that the United States has nearly seventy 

| thousand lawyers, eight times as many as France 
has with forty million people, and ten times as 

| many as Germany with a population of forty-five 
millions. 

In other occupations, such as clerkships and the 


| lik ‘ sain seicamln | 
like, men and women often struggle on for years, | between the cook and milkman? 
;On a meagre salary, in situations which have | 


| 


| The farmer or mechanic, on the other hand, is | 


become burdensome to them, because they are 
unable to find others. 

| 
| measurably independent, and may, with activity 
and diligence, find the conditions which best suit 
his character and capacity. The producing occu- 
pations are seldom overcrowded ; there are oppor- 

| tunities for winning a competence in them no less 


| author to make them ashamed by contrast. 
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falling off in the supply of unoccupied farming 
lands in the West, the value both of farms and of 
farming products is reasonably sure to offer the 
agriculturist an increasing reward. 

More than this, the inducement to young men 
born on the farm to continue in agricultural pur- 
suits becomes greater and greater with the im- 
provement in the farming methods. The farmer 
now does not need to work so hard as his father 
did. 

With labor-saving machinery, and co-operation 
in certain branches of the farm work, agricultur: 
has become at the same time a more agreeable 


and a more remunerative occupation. Indeed, 


| agriculture has never offered a better life than i: 


now offers to the young man who entertains a 
praiseworthy purpose to adopt it as a pursuit. 


~~, 


BEYOND THE ROPES! 


A Swiss guide in the Higher Alps said to an Amer 
ican traveller this summer, “It is with the lady tray- 
ellers that we have the most trouble. If they ventur: 
to climb a mountain at all, they disregard all rules 
and precautions. They invariably tread as near to 
the edge of a precipice as possible, while a man 
walks as far from it as he can.” 

One of the life-guards at Atlantic City, a popular 
resort on the New Jersey coast for sea-bathing, said 
lately, ‘All the accidents which have taken plac 
here for years are due to the disregard by sonv 
bathers of proper precautions. 

“Ropes, as you see, are set on stakes through the 


| surf to mark the limits beyond which it is not safe 
| to go. 


But many persons insist on venturing outsicd 
of these ropes at the imminent peril of their lives. 

“The majority of these foolhardy swimmers are 
young women. Every day the guards go out to 
bring themin. Sometimes they cannot be reached, 
and go down in the sight of their friends on shore. 
If they would stay inside of the ropes there would 
be no danger.’’ 

The reader of these words, if a girl or woman, is 
no doubt inclined to censure severely the silly fool- 
hardiness of these other women who risk their lives 
merely to show that they dare venture where law 
and experience declare that it is unsafe to go. 

But is she herself on safe ground? 

The young girl who dresses in such a way as to 


car or on the street, who tosses her head and gives 
saucy glances when she meets a group of young men 
unknown to her, may be as yet innocent of evil in- 


ture itself advances, and many thousands of new | tentions, but she is venturing beyond the lines which 
farms are opened, why should not the relative | have been drawn for the protection of modest 


women. 

The girl who receives letters and maintains inti- 
macies which she dares not bring before her mother’s 
eyes is going beyond the ropes into dangers com- 
pared with which the depths of the cruel sea are 
kind and pitiful. 

So, too, the young wife who finds her home and 
children and husband insufficient to fill her heart or 
desires, and who begins to cultivate intimate friend- 
ships with other men than the one to whom she has 
given her life. Such “friendships” are becoming 
more common every year in fashionable life. The 
woman and man who indulge in them are fast going 
into deep and dangerous water. 

It is often a fault of innocent girls to look with 
contempt upon the old-fashioned rules and precau- 
tions which society has laid down for their safe- 
guard and protection. It seems to them picturesque 
and charming to be unconventional and daring. 

Keep within the ropes! Beyond them wait ruin 
and death! 

er 
COUSIN JOHN’S TABLETS. 


Cousin John came to visit the Porter family. He 
stayed a week, and the result was that every mem- 
ber of the family, from grandpa down to the school- 
boy, Bob, was convinced of his or her own inherent, 
deep-seated silliness. 

Yet Cousin John was neither a scholar nor an 
He was 
not a brilliant nor a profound talker, but a quiet, 
thoughtful man of ordinary information and abili- 
ties. 

But Cousin John was deaf; so deaf that no ear- 
trumpet or any other invention could help him to 
hear a single sound. Hence he carried on conyersa- 
tion by means of tablets on which his companion 
wrote while he spoke. 

It was these tablets which convicted the Porter 
family of foolishness. 

“I was going,” said grandpa, “to tell John the 
story of how I once came to be elected postmaster, 
but when I took the pencil in hand I remembered I 
had written it for him twice since yesterday. You 
don’t mean to tell me that I am given to grinding 
out old yarns over and over again?” 

“Molly and I were talking this morning,” said 
Mrs. Porter, ‘and he came alone and held out his 
tablets. ‘You appear to be intensely interested,’ 
said ‘Let me share the story.’ I declare I 
couldn’t write down that we had been talking for 
one hour of Bessy’s new bonnet!” 

The joke which convulsed everybody at the table, 
when written out in cold black and white was so 
intolerably stupid! In the bareness of written 
words, too, malice and gossip became so malignant 
and black! 

When Cousin John surprised them all leaning for- 
ward listening breathlessly to Jane’s eager story, 
and handed her the tablets with an appealing look, 
she was overcome with mortification. How could 
she write out the contemptible details of a squabble 


he. 


The Porter family, thus wakened to their short- 
comings, did not sink to sleep again when their guest 
was gone. Many a pert answer was checked on the 
lip and replaced by a pleasant smile; many a stupid 
story left untold; long, eager discussions of trifles 
or scandalous gossip died out suddenly at the remem- 
brance of Cousin John’s white tablets. Thoughtful 
silence often took the place of incessant, meaning- 
less babble, and the words of the Porters, when 
spoken, were few, kindly and to the point. 

Would that Cousin John’s tablets could come for 
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a brief space into every American household! or, 
better still, the habit of a brief pause before speech. 

We 
before we go with them before the public. Yet we 
hurl our thoughts out to every passer-by with inde- 
cent haste, not caring whether they are clean and 
good and wise, or not. 


~@> 
CHILLING RECEPTIONS. 

The public speaker who is sure of a cordial recep- 
tion from his audience may consider half the battle | 
won, but he who is either received with coolness, or 
compelled to bear ruthless comment on his inten- 
tions, may be excused for stage fright. 

A young man who had returned to his native town, 
after an absence of years, as the advocate of cer- 
tain theories which the village fathers pronounced 
“shaller and sinful,” was somewhat taken aback by 
the speech of a worthy deacon, who had volunteered 
to introduce him to the audience before whom he 
proposed lecturing. 

“This is little Johnnie Wyatt,” said the deacon, 
rising. “You all knew him when he wa’n’t knee- 
high to a quart bottle. He’s come down here to tell 
us old folks how to live,—and when he’s finished 
what he’s got to say, we’ll take advantage of havin’ 
met together to talk over that matter o’ the new 
town pump.” 

Such ruthless underestimate of his mission quite 





unnerved the young man, and he hurried through | 


his lecture, feeling, at the end, as if he knew no 
more about it than his hearers, and that only the 
prospective town pump was worthy to be an object 
of universal interest. 

One can imagine that Mrs. Livermore was so 
amused that her lecture by no means suffered, at the 
introduction afforded her, not long ago, in a country 
town. 

“You have heard of Mr. Gladstone, the grand old 
man. Let me now introduce to you the grand old 
woman.” 

A younger woman, not long ago, when lecturing 
on “Woman’s Rights,’? was accorded a more grudg- 
ing reception. 


“This lady’s come to talk about her rights,” said a | 
bluff farmer, who boasted of his ability to look on | 


all sides. ‘“She’s hired the hall, and so she’s gota 
right to be here, and if any of you don’t like what 
she’s got to say, you’ve got an equal right to walk 
out in the middle on’t.”” 

But of all extraordinary remarks, of an introduc- 
tory character, one of the strangest was that which 
prefaced a lecture by John A. Andrew. 
to Boxford, where the “old homestead” still stood 
to deliver the opening lecture in a lyceum course. 
His family and many invited guests assembled, with 
the towns-people, at the red-hot schoolhouse. 

Mr. Andrew ascended the platform, and waited to 
be introduced. In due time, the chairman of the 
committee turned to him and announced, sternly: 

“You may now begin.” 

+~e>- as 
UNFORTUNATE POOR. 


Scotland, in common with other civilized countries, 
has now a poor-law which provides for her beggars, 


who could not or would not work, were obliged to 
obtain sustenance according to certain recognized 
customs. Some of these wandering tribes carried 
a meal-poke about with them, and the householders 
upon whoin they called gave alms in oatmeal or 
barley meal, either by the single or double handful. 
Oatmeal was always preferred by the mendicants, 
as it found everywhere a ready market. 

A class of beggars common to Ireland and Scot- 
land were those known as the Hand-Barrow Mendi- 
cants, who lived in a manner suggesting the district 
school -teacher’s “boarding ’round.’”” They were 
always disabled creatures, and were carried about 
from one house to another, either seated upon bar- 
rows, or reclining on bundles of rags. 

When one was set down at a farmer’s door, it 
required the strength of two persons to transport 
him to the next house. In some cases, if the mis- 
tress of the house was alone when a mendicant 
arrived, she was obliged to keep him until her hus- 
band and servants came from their work and could 
remove him to his next refuge. 

These beggars must have suffered almost incon- 
ceivable misery from exposure to the weather, to 
say nothing of being jolted about from point to 
point. Some had no legs, others could not use their 
limbs at all. 

There is astory to the effect that two young men, 
tiring of their task of removing a beggar woman to 
a distant hamlet, accomplished for her a marvel- 
lous cure. They were obliged to ford the River Esk, 
on their way, and suddenly, in the midst of the 


passage, treated her to a cold bath, out of which she | 


immediately scrambled, and though she had lost the 
use of her legs, she took to her heels and ran! 
Another class of people, now provided for by the 
poor-laws of Scotland and Ireland, were the idiots 
and imbeciles who once required the personal care 
of almost every village in these countries. For- 
merly all vigorous imbeciles in Scotland were sup. | 
ported by going the rounds of the parish, and work- 
ing for their board and clothing. 
—~~er— 
A FIRM JUDGE. 


“I never sat in the trial of a case in which I cared 
two cents which side gained it,” said a judge, boast- 
ing of his indifference. 

“Old Ben Wade” was not that sort of a judge, 
while administering justice in five Ohio counties. 
He saw at once the right of a case, and made the 
jury discern the real issue. 

Once when trying a case, his rulings made the 
prosecuting attorney snarl out: “I have always un- 
derstood that it was the province of the jury to 


decide the facts; the court has nothing to do with 
them.” 


“Gentlemen,” replied the unmoved judge, “the 
attorney for the State is correct; it is your province 
to decide the facts. The court has nothing directly 
to do with them—if it had it would not take long.” 

The retort prompted the jury to return a verdict 
of acquittal after a few minutes’ consideration. 

Few of Wade’s rulings were reversed by the 


take pains to cleanse and adorn our bodies | 


He had gone | 
, | above what I judged to be high-water mark 


| Supreme court, but there was one notable exception. 
| A difficult case which he had decided after much 
consideration was reversed by the higher court, and 
| sent back to be tried again. At the second trial 
Judge Wade adhered to his former decision. 
“But, your honor, the supreme court reversed your 
| former judgment,” exclaimed the surprised counsel. 
“Yes, so I have heard; I will give them a chance 
to get right,”’ he quietly replied. 
The case was again tuken to the supreme court, 
| which reversed its own judgment and affirmed 
| Wade’s decision. 
_ +~@,r mines 
| PREPARED TO WADE. 


For men on a long and wearisome march some- 
thing to laugh at is a piece of downright good for- 
tune. The Thirty-seventh Massachusetts regiment 
had recently joined the Army of the Potomac, then 
in motion against the enemy. The men were little 
used to forced marches, and many of them were 
sadly exhausted before they were ordered to halt, 
| shortly after midnight. 

It was toward twelve o’clock. The regiment was 
—s wearily along, unable to see what lay 
| before it, when suddenly there came a swashing, 
rustling, indefinable sound from a point just in ad- 
vance, and extending some distance away. 

Somebody cried out that the leading regiments 
were fording the Potomac, and then all hands heard, 
or seemed to hear, the splashing of shallow water as 
| men and horses went dashing through it. Still there 
were no signs of a halt to prepare for crossing. The 
| men were evidently expected to look out for them- 
| selves in this respect; and immediately the roadside 





| was lined with soldiers pulling off their shoes and | 


| stockings, and rolling up their trousers. 

The rustling came nearer and nearer as the column 
| advanced, and before long the smooth, shining sur- 
| face of the river came plainly into sight. 
| were already riding into it. 
|. So it seemed. 

came up, picking their way and looking for the 
| « ‘ford,” they discovered all ‘at once that “the river 
was nothing but a big cornfield, in which the bivouac 
was to be made! The sound of the waters was simply 
the rustling of the leaves as the troops in advance 
had pulled down the shocks for bedding. 
| it is needless to say, was soon drowned by shouts of 
| laughter. 
| +o, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC ROLLERS. 


The author of “The Cruise of the Faleon’’ had a 
chance to study the effect of high waves, or rollers. 
It was on the shores of the island of Trinidad, which 
lies off the coast of Brazil about six hundred miles. 
The island beaches are covered with wreckage which 
has been carried there by winds and currents. 


What struck me as remarkable was that some of 
this wreckage had been cast up a great oa 

‘ar 
| up, jammed between two rocks, I perceived a huge 
iron beam that must have w eighed many tons. 

The explanation megs | is that Trinidad, like 
several other low-lying South Atlantic isl: ands, 
notably St. Helena and Fernando Noronha, is sub. 
ject to that terrible phenomenon known as the 
rollers. Those who have witnessed this describe 
how, on a fine, clear day, when the winds are still 
and the ocean smooth, of a sudden the waters in the 
offing are observed to become disturbed; billow 


after billow advances to the shore, gradually in- | 
waters are | 


creasing in magnitude, until at last ‘the 
piled up in mountains far higher than the hugest 


storm-waves, that rush on to shore with fearful im- | 


petuosity, driving from their anchors any vessels 


| the land, beyond the reach of the highest spring 
tides. 

Distant hurricanes and submarine volcanic action 
| are both suggested as the causes of this phenome 


non. 
a i maanke 
CHANCE, OR PROVIDENCE? 
The word chance is often used in lieu of that 


| Providence which “shapes our end,” a fact illus- 
|trated by the story of the first meeting of Jenny 
Lind with Otto Goldschmidt, who subsequently be- 
came her husband. 


Jenny Lind had offered to sing in aid of the Con- 
sumptive Hospital, Brompton. A hall, seating nine 
| hundred persons, had been secured, and the price of 
reserved seats was fixed at two guineas, and the 
unreserved at one guinea. When Jenny Lind learned 
this she was angry, and protested that the manager 
of the concert had doomed her to sing to empty 
| benches. But the result proved the groundlessness 
|of her fears—for the concert netted nearly eight 
| thousand dollars. 
| A number of musical artists applied for permission 
to play for the charity. Their letters were sub- 
|mitted to Jenny Lind, and she selected the one 
written by a young Ger man composer, to be answered 
in the affirmative. She had never heard of him 
before, and apparently the selection was a mere 
;chance. The accepted applicant was Otto Gold- 
schmidt, who then and there found his “‘luckdey.” 


+r 
| MONTENEGRIN HERALDRY. 


| As the early pilgrims used to wear a scallop shell 
|in the front of the hat in token of their having 
made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, so the Monte- 
negrins have adopted a national head-dress which 
has peculiar significance. 


| It is a round, flat-topped cap of red cloth; round 
its side, and just overlapping its upper surface, is 
stitched a black band. In a corner of the red circle 
| thus left at the top is embroidere d a semicircle, in 
| gold thread, into which is often worked the initials 
| of the prince. 
This cap has a symbolical meaning. When the 

| old Servian kingdom was broken up, and the South- 

western Sclays became subject to strange races, the 
| wild mountain district of Montenegro alone i, 
| Serv ed its independence; so its inhabitants draped 
| their red caps with black, in mourning for their en- 
| slaved brethren. 
| The corner of gold on the red cloth is meant to 

represent Montenegro,—the one corner of liberty on 
the field of blood,—the one free spot of the old Sclav 
a 





— ~o, 
WASTED. 


Doctor Burton and Doctor Gage were ministers of 
two Congregational churches in Hartford, and ex- 
cellent friends. Like many other clergymen they 
loved a joke, especially at each other’s expense. 

Doctor Gage had travelled abroad, and since his 
return had been de -livering a course of lectures upon 
old-world subjects. One of the lectures—on Pales- 
tine—had been thought not so interesting as the 
others, and on its second delivery many of the 
auditors withdrew before it was finished. 

Not long afterward Doctor Gage’s house was 
entered by a burglar. Doctor Gage was giving 
Doctor Burton an account of the affair. 

“Why, doctor, I had him down flat on his back; I 
held him there; he couldn’t move an inch.”’ 

“Good!”’ said Doctor Burton; “but what a splen- 
did opportunity that was to have delivered to him 
your lecture on Palestine!” 
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But as the barefooted stragglers | 


This noise, | 


ss they may encounter, and hurling them far up on | 
but there was a time, not very long ago, when those | y y Y £ Pp 
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*Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best cough cure in the world,”says Allen & Co.,Cincinnati. 

Ae | 

Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all | 

tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the | 

capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- meat sauces, bouillon, etc. 

orous and healthy growth of hair. [Ade. | As Beef Tea, strongly 


| a] recommended by leading 
| & s} physicians, for invalids, in- 
\ fants and others. Appetiz- 
Clothe 
your 
Boys. 


inz and strengthening. Ask 

your druggist or grocer for 
—_ eee Peet & Beem _New York. 
SELF-ACTING 


ae 
heme BEEF EXTRACT 
{SHADE ROLLERS 


=a Pure, Palatable, Popuias 


Guaranteed Pure Bee} 
in concentrated form; sod 
in s. L uid in bottles. 
eepers find it 
invaluable for soups,stews, 













Our mail order service ena- | 
bles persons, however remote, 
to easily obtain, at first hands, 
clothes of a higher grade than 
country dealers handle. 
Descriptive book and 
samples free, 


Or send 50e, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
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NOTICE ON awith the-< 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL, @uUTICURA 
OF AND GET 





REMEDIES. 


DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
up diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old : are speedily, economically and per- 
manently cure by the CuricURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautitier, prepared from it. exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
ane ame, from pimples to serofula. 

everywhere, *rice, CUTICURA, 

N’ Prepared by the 

. Boston, Mass, 
‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


THE GENUINE 





rTEHE MOST 


skin and s 












| WE MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 








FREE 
Our Special Catalogue 


OF 


FINE PLUSH CLOAKS 






le HNe.: SOAP, 25c.3 
waeeee , $i. POTTER DRuUG 
AND CHEMICAL Co, 


Send for * 


a 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and -_ skin 


23 
prevented hy CUTICURA SOA 2 








Of our own manufacturer, made telief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
om ane a? eee gene, = nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 

most beautiful Si ea ushes, _— - . - 8 eonte 

Elegant satin linings,correct styles, only pain-killing plaster. 2 cents. 










superior finish and workman- 

ship. The extreme low prices in- 
sure a wonderful sale. The book 
also contains a complete descriptive 
price-list of our enormous stock of 


DRESS SILKS. 


Write to-day for Book. 


A. Stevens & tn S280 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE SaOUUETT 


RECLINING CHAIR 


IS THE CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST 
POPULAR CHAIR EVER PRODUCED. 
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James MeCreery & Co. | 


The efforts of European manufacturers 
to excel at the Paris Exposition have pro- 
duced Dress Fabries of a richness and a 
beauty that bafile description. We have 
secured for our own Fall trade many of the 
choicest designs resulting from this rivalry 

Dress Goods, Laces and ‘Trim- 
Upon request we will send samples 
of goods for the coming season and furnish 
information regarding styles for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway aud llth St., ° 
New York. 





}in Silks, 
| mings. 





The very shadows of dreamland hover about this chair. 


To look at it twice is to feel sleepy, and as you commit 
your body to its honest depths you murmur, in , the 
words of Dick Swiveller, “I am going to the balmy.’ 

Indeed no chair can give you surer or swifter passage 
thither. It is cunningly contrived to follow your every 
motion with an accommodating change of shape. 

The whole chair is a perfect automation. If you 
stretch out, it stretches out; if you sit erect, it sits erect; 
if you rise, it actually lands you on your feet, 

IT IS THE BEST Reclining, Resting, Read- 
ing, Invalid, Lounging, Sleeping, Steamer or 
Smoking Chair made. Mention this paper. 


MAXIMUM OF COMFORT. MINIMUM OF EXPENSE. 
Our catalogue, showing hundreds of testimonials from 
delighted purchasers, sent on application. Address, 
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| LOVELL MFG. CO., Ltd., Erie, Pa. 

E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China 

and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 

aoe in Boston (direct w ith consumers). Wealso 

arry a large stock and se!l at the lowest possible 

Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, 

Lamps, ete. To those who take the time and trouble to = 

up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 

premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 

value for the money invested and get a es nium, and you 

get goods that are direct from the IMPO RTERS. If you 

buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 

profits and pay for a premium but do not get it. In an article 

published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 

claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
of 100 per cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 

We have been doing business in Boston for 15 years, and the 
publishers of this paper will tell you of our undoudled relia- 
bility. We doa business of nearly $300, 000 yearly, and we 
expect our Cash sales of Dint , Tea and Toilet Sets, 
Silver Ware, Lam D8, ete., will amount to #40,000 this 
\ ur aside from our Tea “ey a. (Rogers a 
‘ Te have » > -50 per dozen.) Our illustrate rice anc -remium 
68.89 Cash. We have hundreds of ether list tells! the whole story. We like to mail it to all who write 
Sets, plain and decorated. for it; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. 


THE LONDON TEA cOo., 801 Washington Street, Boston. 


FLYING-BIRD TARGET FREE! 
OFFER REPEATED. 








ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 90, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 


Or packed and delivered at depot for 
















: Genuine Belgian Flobert Rifle. 


Our special offer of a Flying-Bird Target, made last July, has been 
so popular that we have decided to repeat the same. 

Until October 24 we will give free with each Belgian Flobert 
Rifle purchased of us, one box Cartridges and one Flying-Bird Target. No charge 
for boxing or packing. Price of this fine Gun only $5.00. 





Springfield Fowling Piece. This single-barrel muzzle-loading Shot Gun is a safe 
shooter for general use on the farm. Length of barrel, about 30 inches. Weight of Gun, 7!z lbs. 
Gun, $4.0. Special Offer. Target given with this Gun on receipt of 25 cts. extra. 

Unti! October 24 no charge will be made for boxing or packing. 


_PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 

This cut is the exac t tee of 
our 65c. razor steel. ade, 
warranted Knife. Pr’ ~ ‘for 
“awhile, eRe 0, 9 ABs. & for 


Boy's 2- 
—_—_——_—. 


and accurate 
Price of this 


Publishers Youth's satacinniad 




















Li 

2- -blade pearl, 35e. 
Gent’s. fine 3- 
blade, $1. Hollow 
} Razor, $1.2 

Shears, 600 
Knifeands 
$1. 








leurs, 
Send for 64- 
MAHER & GROSH, 44 48 Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





page free illustrated list, and **How to Use a Razor.” 
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OCTOBER. 
Th. 10. Battle at Blue Springs, 1863. 
Fr. 11. Orleans captured by the Prussians, 1870. 
Sa. 12. America discovered, 1492. 
Su. 13. Battle of Queenstown, 1813. 
Mo. 14. Battle of Hastings, 1066. 
Tu. 15, Cologne Cathedral finished, 1880. 
We. 16. Jehn Brown's Insurrection at Harper's Ferry, 1859. 





For the Companion. 
MY ROBBIE. 


My bright, brave boys, that once around 
My knees, a merry group, were found,— 
And I so proud to list the sound 
I hear no more,—to men are grown, 
And I am left alone, alone! 
Not so; for still a child is one, 

My Robbie! 


I’m sure I cannot tell a tithe 
Of thy sweet charms, my graceful, blithe 
And bonny son, so fair and lithe; 
Thy heart so full of childish joy, 
Thy soul so free from sin’s alloy; 
I love thee well, my darling boy, 
My Robbie! 


My thoughts are with thee when I roam, 
And when the evening shadows come 
I know that thou wilt greet me home. 
I see thee running down the walk, 
I hear thy artless, winsome talk; 
The birds alone thy tones can mock, 
My Robbie! 


How sweet to feel thy fond embrace, 
To lay my cheek against thy fa 
And in thine eyes my image trace! 
But ah, I see through mists of years 
That gather in my falling tears; 
Though just the same he still appears, 
My Robbie! 
For once I prayed it so might be, 
That God would keep him young for me, 
My pet, this youngest son of three, 
And never let him older grow! 
God kindly willed it should be so, 
And thus a child I still may know 
My Robbie! 


Ah me! my age has doubled since, 
And Time his work not merely hints, 
But shows distinct his finger-prints 
Upon my faded hair and thin, 
On sunken cheek and wrinkled skin; ° 
Yet not a change he shows me in 
My Robbie! 
I still behold him young and fair, 
I feel him by my easy-chair. 
I twine my fingers in bis hair; 
And still f know, where’er I roam, 
That when the evening shadows come 
My see | boy will greet me home, 
My Robbie! Cc. C. D. 
———_or——_—— 











For the Companion, 
THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


A well-known physician lately announced that 
he had discovered a preparation which seemed to 
have some of the powers attributed by the 
ancients to the fabulous elixir of life. He thought 
it would arrest the decay of age, and hoped that 
it might prolong, almost indefinitely, the life of 
man. 

The virtues of this ‘elixir’ have been hotly 
discussed. Some people have expected from it 
far more than its discoverer ever claimed,—in- 
deed he objected to the name elixir being applied 
to it,—while others totally disbelieve in its power 
to confer anything but injury upon those who 
make use of it. 

Which view is the correct one time will show. 
The experiments thus far made are not conclusive. 
But time has already tested another elixir, which, 
in seeming defiance of all physical and mental 
laws, renews and changes, not a man’s body, 
but the invisible motive power that controls his 
actions. 

The warden of one of our large penitentiaries 
said, lately, ‘“‘I have seen some remarkable 
changes in the men under my care. Old John 
C——, for example, had been, since boyhood, one 
of the most brutal roughs in the city, a professional 
thief, and, twice, a murderer. He went out of 
the prison humbled and tamed. His old asso- 
ciates crowded about him, but he turned his back 
on them, though they showed him plenty of short 
cuts to fortune, and betook himself to his trade 
as a cobbler, at which he barely saved himself 
from starvation. 

‘He had been a liar, he was now truthful; he 

ad been a thief since childhood, now, old and 
famished, he was honest as steel; he had been 
fierce and brutal, he was now humble and gentle 
as a child. 

“T have known the most vulgar and debased of 
women, after the turning-point of a moment, 
become pure, and the drunken sot rise out of the 
gutter a man of integrity and honor.”’ 

It was not fear of public opinion that suddenly 
changed the whole lives of these men and women; 
it was not a natural love of decency and good- 
ness; it was not the entreaties or arguments of 
friends. It was a mysterious something which 
came into their minds and souls direct from Christ, 
as soon as they put themselves in His care. 

“The water that I shall give him,” He said, 
“shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.”’ 

It is this mysterious elixir which, out of brutal 
barbarism, has lifted the world into freedom and 
civilization; it is this draught which keeps the 


reader of these words out of meanness and crime. | 
However strong may be a man’s inherited tenden- | 


cies to drunkenness and dishonesty, however cor- 
rupt he may have grown through years of vice, 
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| this elixir will make him pure and faithful as in | 


his early childhood. 
Let him thank God, not only for the freedom, 
but for the strength of his salvation. 


—_— =~, 
THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GREECE. 


On Sunday, the 16th of June, Princess Alexandra, 
| the oldest daughter of the King and Queen of Greece, 
| was married at St. Petersburg to the Grand Duke 
| Paul, brother of the Emperor of Russia. The cere- 
| monies are said to have been as elaborate and splen- 
did as at the coronation of the emperor at Moscow 
six years ago. Throughout Greece flags were dis- 
| played in all the cities, and Te Dewms were chanted 





in all the churches. During the present month of 
October Prince Constantine—the Diadochus, or suc- 
cessor, as the Greeks call him—is to be married to 
bow Princess Sophie, sister of the Emperor of Ger- 
| 





many. The union thus by marriage of Greece with 
two of the most powerful nations of Europe has 
attracted new attention to this famous little king- 
dom. 


The royal family of Greece is one of the most 
interesting in Europe. King George is the second 
son of the King of Denmark, and brother of Alex- 
andra, the Princess of Wales; and of Maria, Empress 
of Russia. Queen Olga is the daughter of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, and hence first cousin of Alex- 
ander IIJ., Emperor of Russia. They have five 
sons and two daughters. The eldest son above- 
mentioned is twenty-one years old, and the eldest 
daughter nineteen. 

The King of Greece is, perhaps, the most demo- 
cratic sovereign in Europe, and may often be seen 
on the streets alone with his large, black St. Bernard, 
or accompanied by a single aid; and a traveller 
meeting him would fail to note anything but a well- 
dressed gentleman with a dark brown mustache and 
an erect, military bearing. 

In one sense the king is popular, and in another he 
is not. The Greeks do not want a king at all. They 
are essentially democrats, and have the utmost con- 
fidence in their ability for self-government. Yet 
they see that it is not time to set up for themselves, 
even if the protecting powers and the rest of Europe 
would permit them to do so. They are content, 
therefore, to have a foreign king, simply because 
they would never be satisfied that any one of their 
own number should rule over them. ‘This is exactly 
the spirit of their famous ancestors. 

Queen Olga, on the other hand, is very popular, 
and, indeed, is greatly beloved by all the people. 
| She has established a training hospital for women 

nurses, which she visits at least once a week; also a 
factory where girls are taught all sorts of weaving 
and embroidery, by which they can not only earn 
their living, but can lay up a considerable sum for 
their dowries; and she is always found as the patron 
of every good cause. 

The domestic life of the royal family is an excep- 
tionally happy one; whatever may in truth be said 
of the impurity of some of the more pretentious 
courts, no breath of scandal, nor of suspicion even, 
has ever been whispered about the Athenian court. 
Proud of their five sons and two daughters, the king 
and queen bring them up with the highest ideals of 
true greatness, and give them every day the best 
illustration of domestic confidence and affection. 

Greece is a poor country, and its king, as compared 
with other European sovereigns, is a poor man; but 
his annual income is more than five times as large 
as the salary of the President of the United States. 


——__—4@>——___ 
KILLING A TIGRESS. 


The notorious Jounsar man-eating tigress has at 
last been killed by a young forest officer. This 
tigress has been the scourge of the neighborhood of 
Chakrata, India, for the last ten years, and her 
victims have been many. On one occasion she seized 
one of a number of foresters who were sleeping 
together in a hut, carried him off, and made him over 
to her cubs to play with, and then stood by and 
watched their gambols. The ghastly tragedy was 
witnessed by some of the poor man’s companions 
who had sought refuge in a tree. 


The tigress called her cubs in a cat-like and self- 
complacent manner, and soon the young tigers were 
romping about and rolling over the apparently life- 
less body. She then lay down a few yards off, and 
with blinking eyes watched the gambols of her 
progeny. 

In a few moments the man recovered himself, sat 
up and tried to beat the young brutes off. They 
were too young to hold him down, so he made a 
desperate attempt to shake himself free, and started 
off on a run; but before he had gone twenty yards 
ae ee bounded out and brought him back to her 
cubs. 

Once more the doomed wretch had to defend him- 
self from their playful attacks. He made renewed 
attempts to regain his freedom, but was seized by 
the old tigress and brought back each time before he 
had gone many yards. His groans and cries for help 
were heart-rending; but the men on the trees were 
paralyzed with fear, and quite unable to do anything 
to assist their unfortunate comrade. 

At last the tigress herself joined in the gambols of 
her cubs, and the wretched man was thrown about 
and tossed over her head exactly as our domestic cat 
throws rats and mice about before beginning to feed 
on them. 

The man’s efforts to escape grew feebler. For the 
last time his comrades saw him try to get away on 
his hands and knees toward a large fig-tree, with the 
cubs clinging to his limbs. This final attempt was 
as futile as the rest. The tigress brought him back 
once again, and then held him down under her fore- 
paws, and deliberately began her living meal before 
their eyes. 

It was this formidable beast that a young Cooper’s 
Hill officer and a companion sitached on foot. They 
were working up her trail, fifteen yards apart, when 
suddenly the officer heard a cry of alarm from his 
comrade. He ran up just in time to see the young 
man borne to the ground by the tigress. 

The officer fired and shot the beast in the spine, 
and a second ball gave her her quietus. The young 
man whom she attacked was seriously bruised, but 
will recover from his injuries. 





— 
EMERSON’S MOTHER. 


Some of our ancestors were so much concerned 
for the souls of their children as almost to forget 
that they had bodies, upon the soundness of which 
their spiritual health in great part depended. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was a delicate lad of four- 
teen when he entered Harvard College. As soon as 
| he was well settled in his room, he wrote a letter to 
his mother telling her about his furniture, his board- 
| ing-house, and other details of his corporeal exist- 
ence, concerning which mothers nowadays are so 
deeply interested. Mrs. Emerson was not too well 
pleased with the letter, which she answered thus: 

“My DEAR Son.—You did right to give me so early 
| & proof of your affection as to write me the first 

week of your college life. Everything respecting 
you is doubtless interesting to me, but your domestic 
arrangements the least of anything, as these make 
no part of the man or the character, any further 
than he learns humility from his dependence on such 
| trifles as convenient accommodations for his happi- 
ness. 


“You, I trust, will rise superior to these little 








| 
| 





things, for though small, indeed, they consume much 
time that might be appropriated to better purpose 
and far nobler pursuits. What most excites my 
solicitude is your moral improvement and your 
progress in virtue.” 

This was not a very encouraging letter to a home- 
sick boy. Readers of the Emerson memoirs get the 
impression that if the heroic mother of those four 
beautiful and gifted sons had thought of their bodies 
more, and of their souls not less, some of them 
might have escaped premature death, and Ralph 
many years of ill-health. 

Happily, we have now come to understand better 
the intimate connection between bodily and moral 
health. It was Emerson himself who said: “The 
first condition of a successful life is to be a good | 
animal.” 

-_————_~or- 


For the Companion. 
HAPPINESS. 


Erewhile, when I was young, and glad 

With girlhood’s gladness, fleet and free, 
When all.the hills of life were clad 

With light and love and mystery,— 
The grandames gazed and shook the head, 

They passed with footsteps slant and slow: 
“See! she is happy!” soft they said, 

“It is her future makes her so!” 
The days move onward to the close, 

The joyous days, the blessed days; 
I know the frost is on the rose, 

Yet light and gladness fill the ways. 
Now, when the maidens loiter by, 

With sweet surprise their faces glow: 
“See! she is happy!” soft they sigh; 

“It is the past that makes her so!” 

IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


——_@>— 
ALBANIAN JUSTICE. 


Recourse to personal justice seems very undesir- 
able to men of a law-abiding land, and probably few 
of us have ever thought of it as capable of fostering 
the softer emotions of human nature as well as of 
satisfying the instinctive craving of “blood for 
blood.” A year ago, says Das Ausland, at a tight of 
trained ganders, in Albania, the owner of a van- 
quished bird, in a fit of temporary irritation, raised 
his gun and shot dead the owner of the other bird. 


The spectators were so astounded that they made 
no effort to arrest the murderer, and he betook him- 
self to the mountains, where he was pursued for 
hours by the murdered man’s friends, who had 
roused themselves at last. Finally, seeing that 
there was no hope for him, the fugitive ran down 
into the house of his victim, where the bereft mother 
sat lamenting. 

“IT amin your house,” said the murderer. “Give 
me bessa,’’—the oath of protection,—‘‘for they are 
going to kill me.” 

The old mother gave him her oath, and when his 
pursuers reached the door, she went forward, and 
waved her handkerchief, in sign that they should 
depart. 

All day the guilty man remained in safety in the 
house he had made desolate, but at night the old 
woman took him by the hand and led him out upon 
the mountain. 

“Now my oath is fulfilled,’’ she said, when they 
had reached a safe distance from the town, “you 
must look out for yourself.”’ 

Then followed the pursuit of vengeance, the 
family of the victim ee themselves unceas- 
ingly with thoughts of retribution, while the friends 
of the murderer as earnestly set themselves to 
obtaining his pardon. 

This state of things continued for two months. 
Then the family of the murderer, women, children 
and all, betook themselves to the victim’s house, to 
ask a remission of the blood penalty. The murderer 
himself headed the procession, his head veiled in a 
linen cloth, and his gun, muzzle downward, sus- 
pended from his neck. 

“Pardon! pardon!” cried they, with one voice, 
and this petition continued until noon. 

Then the father of the victim advanced, and the 
murderer knelt, ready to receive sentence of life or 
death. The old man took the gun, discharged it in 
the air, and lifting the linen cloth from the man’s 
face, kissed him in token of pardon. 

He then led him into the house, and set him in his 
son’s place, and the matter was concluded by a three 
days’ feast. 





sh sneallgaea ais 
ALWAYS CHEERFUL. 


The cheerfulness of old ‘Aunt Charlotte,” as every- 
body on High Prairie called her, was proverbial far 
and near. There was not another woman in all the 
wide State of Kansas so cheerful as she. No matter 
how much her neighbors grumbled about the 
weather, the crops, or their individual trials, Aunt 
Charlotte persisted in looking upon the bright side 
of everything. She had long been a widow, and 
had herself managed her farm for years. 


The summer that the grasshoppers appeared in 
devastating swarms on the Kansas cornfelds had 
been a hard one for Aunt Charlotte. She had lost 
her best cow; one of her mustangs had been stolen, 
and she had failed to get the prize she had always 
taken for patchwork quilts at the county fair. Still 
her voice was as clear as ever in the hymns at church, 
and she had a smile for every one. 

“Ah, Sister Biggs, when the grasshoppers get 
here, you won’t be able to keep up such a heart of 
=— said Mrs. Kipsey, who lived on the next 
arm, 

“T aint any reason to think the plague ’Il light on 
you or me, Sister Kipsey,” returned Aunt Charlotte. 
“The ’hoppers do skip lots of places, and I feel to 
believe that they’ll skip us.” 

But a few days later the great, thick, dark cloud 
came down upon High Prairie, and not a blade of 
anything green was left in the fields. Hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of grain had disappeared in a day 
from Aunt Charlotte’s farm. 

Mrs. Kipsey, sad and tearful, went over next day 
to see how her neighbor was bearing up under this 
affliction. She found Aunt Charlotte peacefully 
sewing carpet-rags in her back porch. 

“Well, Sister Biggs, you see the ’hoppers didn’t 
skip us.”’ 

“Course not; course not. How could they when 
they was poeding right by this way?” returned Aunt 
Charlotte, briskly. ‘And aint it right pretty to see 
how neat they’ve cleaned up after themselves?” 

“Neat! Pretty!’ exclaimed Mrs. Kipsey. “How 
can you say such a thing?” 

“Why, ’cause it is,’ said Aunt Charlotte, with a 
smile. “There aint a bit of stubble to speak of left 
in the cornfields, so they’ll be all ready for the fall 
ploughing without a bit of the usual expense.” 


—— 
JUST IN TIME. 


A Western photographer was sitting in his recep- 
tion room one dull day in midwinter, when a tired- 
looking, hollow-eyed woman slowly and timidly en- 
tered, with the air of one unaccustomed to anything 
but the hardships of life. Her clothing was thin 
and old, and she held close to her breast a baby 
wrapped in a shawl. 


“T come to see if—if—” she stopped, with one 
hand still on the knob of the door, and her eyes 
downcast. 

“To see if what?” asked the artist. 

“To see if you’d take my baby’s photograft. I 
aint got any money to pay for it, but I thought may- 
be you’d let me scrub and clean up your room, and 
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pay for itin that way. I'd beso gladif you would.” 

The baby set 4 a feeble cry at that moment, and 
after his mother had quieted him she said: 

“You see he don’t cry like a well baby; he aint 
never been strong; none of my babies are. [’ye 
buried four, and I aint got no picture of any of ’em, 
It would be a real comfort to me if I had. And | 
thought I'd try to git a photograft of this one in 
case anything should happen. I’d do any amount of 
scrubbin’ you’d say was right.” 

Unaccustomed as she was to kindness, the artist 
could hardly make her understand that he would 
take her baby’s picture for nothing, and she left the 
room with tears in her eyes. 

When she returned for the completed photograph, 
two weeks later, she came alone. A strip of dingy 
crape dangled from her old black bonnet. What her 
mother’s heart had feared, had come to pass—the 
baby had gone the way of the other four. 





+r 
STIRRING UP STRIFE. 


One morning, says a traveller in Java, I was 
standing beside a small lake fed by one of the rills 
from the mountains. Stretching its limbs over this 
pond was a gigantic teak-tree, and in its thick, shin 
ing, evergreen leaves lay a huge boa, in an easy 
coil, evidently taking his morning nap. Above him 
was a powerful ape of the baboon species—a leering 
race of scamps, always bent on mischief. 


The ape, from his position, saw a crocodile rise to 
the eden mak of the water, just beneath the teak lim} 
where lay the serpent. Quick as thought he jumped 
plump upon the boa, which fell with a splash into 
the water just in front of the crocodile. The ape 
saved himself by clinging to the limb of the tree; 
but a battle royal immediately began in the water. 

The crocodile had fixed its jaws in the snake, 
which made the water boil by its furious contortions. 
Winding his folds round and round the body of his 
antagonist, the boa disabled its hinder legs, and by 
his contractions made the scales and bones of his 
enemy crack. 

Over and over the combatants rolled, neither being 
able to obtain a decided advantage. 

All this time the cause of the mischief was in high 
glee. He leaped up and down the branches, ¢ame 
several times close to the scene of the fight, uttered 
a yell, and again frisked away. 

Perhaps ten minutes passed, and the noise of the 
conflict began to fade into silence. The folds of the 
serpent were relaxing, and though they trembled 
along the back, the head hung lifeless in the water. 
The crocodile, also, was dead. 

The monkey now perched on alow limb just above 
the dead bodies of his two foes, and amused himself 
by making faces at them. This seemed to be adding 
insult to injury. I picked up a stone from the edge 
of the lake and hurled it at the ape. It struck him 
on the head and down he fell, upon the crocodile’s 
body. He was up again in a moment, and sprang 
into the teak-tree, where he disappeared among the 
thick branches. 
+e 

OVERCOAT. 

In this inventive age new uses of common things 
are continually being discussed. When car wheels 
are made of paper, and paper is made of wood, it is 
impossible to predict what will be done next. It 
was in what we already begin to think of as “old 
times,” however,—twenty-five years ago,—that the 
wooden overcoat was invented; during what is still 
called “the war.” 


WOODEN 


According to the historian of the Fifty - first 
Pennsylvania regiment, Colonel Hartranft—after- 
ward Governor Hartranft—made use of it, although 
it is not clear that he was the actual inventor of it. 

Its construction was simple,and, as will be seer, 
it was not intended for comfort but for discipline. 
It consisted of a barrel with the head knocked out, 
and a hole cut in the bottom big enough for a man’s 
head to pass through. 

One day a soldier had been guilty of breaking 
guard and going off to town, and on getting back 
was arrested and put into an ‘“‘overcoat,’’—that is to 
say, a barrel prepared in this manner was slipped 
over his head, and he was compelled for a certain 
time to wear it. 

Pretty soon one of his comrades came along, eat- 
ing an apple. 

“Give me one,’’ said the man in the barrel. 

But when the other man offered him one, a diffi- 
culty arose. The prisoner’s arms were not so long 
as the barrel, and were under it. An apple in his 
hand might as well have been at the bottom of the 
sea. But hunger spurred his ingenuity. 

“Put it on top of the barrel,” said he. 

Then he began to twist his body this way and that 
to make the apple roll about until it should come 
within reach oF his mouth. 

Before this was accomplished, however, he hit 
his toe against a stone or a root, and having no use 
of his arms, over he went, and rolled into a ditch. 
His helplessness may be imagined; he could not 
stir until his fellow-soldiers set him up again. 


———_+e-—____ 
ADEPTS AT STEALING. 


The native races along the southern coast of South 
America are described as professional wreckers and 
thieves. Their practices are told by the author of 
“The Cruise of the Falcon,” not for commendation, 
of course, but to warn sailors who may be cast 
away on those shores. 


One sailor is sitting half-asleep on his sea-chest. 
A gaucho comes up and taps him on the back. 

“Bueno, Johnny; bueno, Johnny.” 

“If you are not off, I will send a bullet into you,” 
says Jack. 

“Bueno, Johnny; bueno; till to-morrow;”’ and off 
skulks the gaucho to his horse, which he mounts. 
With a sardonic smile he takes off his hat to Jack, 
bids him farewell, and digging his spurs into the 
flanks of his wiry little horse, leans over his neck 
and is off at full gallop over the short grass of the 
sandy plains. 

At the first stride of the horse, to Jack’s intense 
surprise, his box is wrenched violently from under 
him. He jumps up, rubs his eyes, and before he can 
recover his senses he sees his property rolling and 
poe on | away over the ind-hills at the heels of the 
gaucho’s steed; for this clever gentleman had man- 
aged to make one end of his lasso fast to the handle 
S Jack’s box while engaged in conversation with 
lim. 





~~ 
or 


NO DIFFERENCE. 


An “ear” is as necessary in determining the shades 
of difference in the pronunciation of words as in the 
correct performance of music. Harper’s Drawer 
contains the following instance of an ear defective 
in noting verbal variations : 





A New York pastor who, though a Scotchman, 
has lived in America over forty years, was one day 
taken to task by his daughter for the broadness of 
his accent in pronouncing the word “difference.” 

“How do I pronounce it?” he asked. 

“You say ‘dufference.’ ”’ 

‘And what do you say?” 

“Difference.” 

Looking at her for a moment, and asking her to 
repeat it, he continued, “Well, now, will you be so 
kind as to tell me the dufference between dugerence 
and dufference ?”’ 

Then the daughter gave up her hopeless scholar to 
“gang his ain gait” in pronunciation henceforth. 
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| coop in the yard. 


| ‘There Louise watched and fed them every day, And 


one day, and let Biddy go to walk with ber 
children. 
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This was Biddy’s hour of triumph. She 
marched straight for the kitchen door, where she 











For the Companion. 


BIDDY. 


Little Louise spent last summer with grandpa | last it was done, and Biddy proudly led her brood 


and grandma on the farm. One day 
Louise happened to be in the great 
kitchen all alone, when she thought 
she heard some one at the door. 

It was not a very loud knock. It 
sounded like this: ‘Tack, tack, 
tack. Tack, tack, tack.” 

Louise listened a moment, and 
then she heard it again: ‘Tack, 
tack, tack. Tack, tack, tack.” 

““Well,’’ she thought, “I suppose I 
must open the door, because grand- 
ma has gone over to Mrs. Burton’s, 
but I’m almost afraid to.” 

So she opened the door and looked 


up to see who it was, and at first she © 


thought that no one was there, but 
when she looked down again there 
stood the old fat yellow hen that 
grandma called “Biddy.” 

“Why, Biddy,”’ said Louise, ‘did 

you knock on the door ?”’ 
, “Yes, yes, yes,”’ said Biddy, by 
nodding her head a great many 
times. And then she walked into 
the kitchen and walked about it ina 
very curious way. She went up to 
the great water-barrel which stood in 
one corner, and strained her neck to 
look into the dark space behind it. 
Then she went to all the other cor- 
ners of the room,—and there were a 
good many,—looked carefully under 
the old ‘“secretary,’’ and stood for 
some time gazing into grandpa’s 
straw hat, which had fallen upon 
the floor. 

Just then Louise looked up and 
saw grandma standing in the door- 
way. 

“Q grandma!’’ she cried, ‘‘what 
does make Biddy act so?” 

“IT think I know what Biddy 
wants,’”’ said grandma, “but I can’t 
quite let her have grandpa’s hat for 
a nest.”’ 

Then grandma went out to the 
barn and brought in half a keg, in 
which she had nicely arranged a 
bunch of sweet hay, and this she set 
on the floor in one corner of the 
room. 

Biddy seemed to recognize this at 
once, and she immediately jumped 
into the nest. But, dear me, what 
an idea to think that anybody but 
herself could arrange that nest! 
She picked it, and trod it, and 
scratched it, and ruffled it for more 
than an hotr, until she panted faster 
than Louise could count, and she 
had to hold her wings out straight, 
she was so hot. 

Louise sat and watched her with 
wonder and delight, until at last 
Biddy sat quietly on her nest, and 
the humming of the bees came so 
drowsily through the window that 
Louise was having just a little nap 
in her chair, when she was startled 
by a very sudden and joyous sound. 
It was this: ‘‘Cut-cut-cut-cut-cutty- 
ca-da- cut, cut - cut-cut-cut-cutty-ca- 
da-cut,’’ over and over again, and 
there stood Biddy, cackling, and 
looking with pride at a new white 
egg. 


“QO me! O me! O me!” cried Lou- 


ise, dancing up and down with 
delight. ‘Grandma, come here, 
quick! Biddy has laid a g-r-e-a-t, 


white egg!" 

It was, indeed, true, and Biddy 
continued to do so for twelve days, 
and she and Louise became firm 
friends. But after that Biddy grew 
cross, and said ‘‘Kor-r-r-r!’’ when- 
ever Louise came near her. 

Then Biddy sat upon the eggs 
almost all the time for three long 


weeks, until one morning when Louise came into 
the kitchen she heard a faint ‘‘peep, peep, peep,” 
which seemed to come from underneath Biddy’s 


wings. 


After breakfast grandpa took Biddy from the 
nest, and there were eleven downy chicks, and 
one little fellow who could only get his head out, 
and sat disconsolately in the bottom of his shell, 


blinking his eyes at the world. 


“Oh, they are so lovely!” cried Louise; ‘and 
that little fellow is in his cradle,” and she took 
him out of the nest and rocked him in his shell a 
minute, and then grandpa picked him out and | 


full of crumbs. 


| and very amusing to see her try so hard, but at 





| put him with Biddy and the others in a nice large | into grandma’s lap, and there they ate until their | 

little crops were full. | 
grandpa, looking at the group, said, | 
and after some time grandpa opened the coop | ‘‘Han’some a picture as ever I saw.” 


A LITTLE girl from a charitable institution spent 
saw grandma sitting on a low stool with her lap| a day in the country. 
| things growing that she pulled up weeds and plants | 
| It was a hard struggle for her to coax the! to see how they were fastened in the ground. 
| chicks up the two steps that led to the kitchen, | ear of green corn was given her to play with. “Oh! 
oh! oh!” 
green blankets !”’ 
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She knew so little of green 


An | 
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she said, ‘‘it’s all wrapped up in little 
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THIS IS GENOA, ITALY. 


This is the coast of an unknown shore, 

An island called San Salvador 

That was found by the ships Columbus claimed 
Should make himself and monarchs famed, 
Which Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand, 
Sovereigns of Spain, by royal command, 

Had built for the man who said he was bound 
To prove to the world that the world was round, 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home again; 
Christopher Columbus was his name, 

He was born in Genoa, Italy. 


This is the man who said he was bound 

To show to the world that the world was round, 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home again; 
Christopher Columbus is his name, 

He was born in Genoa, Italy. 


—> 














These are Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand, 
Sovereigns of Spain, whose royal command 
Said: “Build him the ships to sail, if he can, 
Far out of the sight and knowledge of man, 
And give to the man who says he is bound 

To prove to the world that the world is round, 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home again; 
Christopher Columbus is his name, 

He was born in Genoa, Italy. 
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These are the ships that Columbus claimed, 
Santa Maria, Nina and Pinta named, 

Which Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand, 
Sovereigns of Spain, by royal command, 

Had built for this man who said he was bound 
To show to the world that the world was round, 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home again; 
Christopher Columbus was his name, 

He was born in Genoa, Italy. 





These are the natives who lived on the shore 
Of the island called San Salvador 

That was found by the ships Columbus claimed 
Should make himself and monarchs famed, 
Which Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand, 
Sovereigns of Spain, by royal command, 

Had built for the man who said he was bound 
To prove to the world that the world was round, 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home again; 
Christopher Columbus was his name, 

He was born in Genoa, Italy. 


aint 


It was fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 
October the twelfth and Friday too, 

That Columbus discovered a world that was new 
To all but the natives who lived on the shore 

Of the island called San Salvador, 

That was found by the ships Columbus claimed 
Should make himself and monarchs famed, 
Which Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand, 
Sovereigns of Spain, by royal command, 

Had built for the man who said he was bound 
To prove to the world that the world was round, 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home again; 

Christopher Columbus was his name, 

He was born in Genoa, Italy. 





NOTE.—These objects are to be cut from_ paper, and 
shown to the child as the verses are repeated. 








For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Sidney and Edna were amusing themselves and 
their parents by telling Bible stories in their own 
childish language. In telling of Joseph and his 
brethren, Sidney could not recall the exact words 
todescribe Joseph’s many-hued coat, so, hesitating 
a moment, he finally exclaimed, ‘Why, his crazy- 
coat, you know!” 





One morning our three-year-old made an early 
inspection of the kitchen. After interviewing the 
cook, he found that they were to have boiled eggs, 





of which he was very fond. 
hall, shouting to the family to ‘‘Hurry up, for we 
are going to have eggs for breakfast with the 
covers on.” 


Little three-year-old Mollie awoke the second 
time in the night and asked for water. 
by her mother that she had had some once, she 
replied, ‘“Yes, mamma, but that is all soaked into 
my bones. 


Pointing out some pears to an older boy who 
did not look in the right direction, Martie said, 
“There they are! you must be deaf of seeing.” 


He ran through the 


When told 


” 2. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i, 
ANAGRAM. 
Key words in the last line. 


Tis true that ancient N « « * * * * n, 
In days long, long ago, 
Rode o’er the sea, as horsemen 
Ride bravely ’gainst the « * «. 
And colonies | had, it * *« * * *, 
In Greenland, Iceland too; 
And the “skeleton in 
*ekRREKK 
Of the deeds they once did * «, 


armor” 


In the old Bay State. And « « * * *, 
A Welsh prince, long since « « * *, 
Sailed bravely to invade oc- 
Cidental realms, ’tis « «* « *. 


Yet the tenth month, fourteen-ninety- 
two, 
Say all the histories, near and far;— 
That was the date—C. C. the man, 
KHEEKKEKEEKE ** KEKKEKEK, 


SALEM. 
2. 
WORD DELETIONS. 
(Example. — Take a relative from 
stone work and leave a feminine name. 
Answer, ma(son)ry. All the words 


removed have the same number of 
letters.) 


1. Take the whole sum from a little 
post, and leave to fondle. 

2. Convenient from a kind of sheath, 
and leave a pronoun. 

3. A fluid for writing or printing 
from winked, and leave lost blood. 

4. To sum up from stuffed, and leave 
married. 

5. To request from warmed by ex- 
posing to the sun or warmth, and leave 
a part of a river. 

6. A number from 
leave a light blow. 

7. To confine from one of the battles 
of the American Revolution, and leave 
animals. 

8. Cunning from commencing, and 
leave a sharp point. 

9. Custom from 
leave to stuff. 

10. An animal from a sea-robber, 
and leave a kind of pastry. 

11. A_useless article from arrang- 
ing, and leave to utter musical notes. 

12. To listen from frightened, and 
leave nourished. 

13. Consumed from made of a cer- 
tain grain, and leave at what time. 

14. The apex from remained, and 
leave hastened. 

15. To urge on from to exhaust, and 
leave to exclude. 

16. A small animal from weight, and 
leave a note. 


manifest, and 


deliberated, and 


The middle letters of the 1, 2, 3 and 
4 words removed will spell the name 
of a part of the earth’s surface; those 
of the 5, 6, 7 and 8 will spell the name 
of a prophet. The first to eight will 
spell the name of an English artist 
who died on Oct. 1, 1873. Those of the 
9, 10, 11 and 12 will spell a feminine 
name; those of 13, 14, 15 and 16 will 
spell the name of a Roman garment. 
The ninth to sixteenth will spell the 
name of un American battle fought on 
Oct. 17, 1777. CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst is a mountain in Scotland. 
My second’s a kind of preserve. 
My third, with but one fetter added, 
Is a place where mine host waits to 
serve. 
Which way is the march of Empire? 
From my fourth it never may swerve. 


My whole was a famous painter, 
Born seventeen-thirty-eight. 
The tenth of October his birthday. 
Quite early he showed himself great. 
For colors, he crushed leaves and 
berries. 
For a brush, Kitty’s tail was “‘first- 
rate.” S. 8S. D. 


4. 


ASTRONOMICAL CRYPTOGRAM. 

The moon which fulls in October is 
called the hunter’s moon. This year 
it will be nearly as beautiful as the 
harvest moon of September. Almost 
three centuries ago, on October 13th, 
died a Danish astronomer. His name 
is buried in the sixth word of each of 
these sentences, one letter in each 
word. His first name was given to one 
of the lunar mountains. It may be 
easily distinguished by even a small 
telescope. It lies near the lower part 
of the moon. It is quite a large, bril- 
liant spot, with radiations. Seeking 
for it in the hunter’s moon will help 
one to remember the date of his death. 
His assistant was the celebrated as- 
tronomer Kepler, who owed much to 
him. 

5. 


RIDDLE. 


In January you will find 

I head the opening year; 

But not until the summer comes 
Do I again appear. 

Its first two months I usher in, 
But am, in August, never seen. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Zero. Zodiac. 


Scorpio. 


Extra-Ordinary. 
Be-Coming. 
In-Tent. 
More-Over. 
Spoon-Bill. 
End-Ear. 
Cur-Rant. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 


The poison of rabies is received most commonly 
from dogs, but it may exist also in other animals, 
such as horses, cats, foxes and wolves. The disease 
is caused, undoubtedly, by a specific poison, and 
probably a special germ will some day be found for 
it. The poison is usually introduced into the system 
by a bite from some rabid animal, but the simple 
contact of the saliva with the skin or mucous mem- 
brane, or contact with the tissues of a dead animal, 
as in dissecting, has been sufficient to cause it in 
men. 

The symptoms of the disease rarely appear sooner 
than a month after the exposure, and not infre- 
quently several montis elapse, the individual in the 
mean time seeming perfectly well. Not all of those, 
however, who are bitten, or who come in contact 
with the poison, are seized with the disease. Fully 
one-half, and perhaps two-thirds, escape, either 
because they were partially protected by clothing, 
or because of some individual power of withstand- 
ing the poison. 

The nerve centres seem to be the particular por- 
tions affected, and especially those parts which have 
to do with the act of swallowing. The spasms of 
the muscles of the throat come on when the attempt 
to swallow is made, and it seems to be fear of these 
spusins which causes such a dread of water. ,The 
peculiar sounds which are popularly likened to the 
barking of a dog are produced by the forcible ejec- 
tion of the saliva which cannot be swallowed and 
which collects in the throat and mouth. 


The experiments made by Pasteur, and the mode | 


of treatment which he practises for the prevention 
of the disease in those who have been bitten, have 
been so widely commented upon that every one has 
heard more or less about the matter. The principle 
upon which he works is practically the same as that 
of vaccination as a preventive of small-pox, viz.: 
the power of the same or a similar poison, but pos- 


sessed of a lesser virulence, to render the system | 


incapable of being affected by the severe disease. 
The results of the practical application of this 


theory are still under discussion. In the mean time 


it is well to remember that in any case where an 


animal is supposed to have gone mad the greatest 
pains should be taken not to kill him, but to keep 
him under observation for a sufficient time to settle 
beyond doubt the question of his real condition. If 
such a course were followed much needless anxiety | 
might be avoided. 


nae 
A SWEET PLACE. 

The sweetest corner in all Europe, just now, is 
probably the salle de parfumerie at the Paris Exhi- | 
bition, sweetest at any rate to the sense of smell. It | 
is really worth the while to sit down on one of the 
comfortable rattan divans here for half an hour, and 
give one’s nose a treat. 

The atmosphere is full of choice perfumes. A 
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The “pencils” are concrete or solidified perfumes | 


| of twelve different varieties, which leave a lasting 


odor in place of a mark. Anything, everything,— 
writing paper, for example,—which liquid parfumerie 
would injure, can be scented with a mark of the per- 
fume pencil. 


| 


As souvenirs of the place, attendants are industri- 
ously handing forth perfumed cards and descriptive 
circulars. Of course it is advertising, but a very 
agreeable mode of advertising, certainly. 


~~ 
NOBLE UNSELFISHNESS. 

On the 27th of December, 1885, one of the Ameri- 
can line of steamers,—the Lord Gough,—while on 
its way from Liverpool to Philadelphia, sighted a 
Gloucester fishing schooner in distress. The wind 
was blowing a gale, and the schooner almost dis- 
abled, and, with three or four of her crew already 
washed into the ocean, was flying the signal for 
help. 


Captain Hughes of the steamship saw the fearful 
peril which a rescuing party must encounter, but his 
call for volunteers was promptly answered by the 
mate and a crew of brave men, and preparations 
were made for the desperate trip. To the astonish- 
ment of all, while the boat was being lowered, the 
flag of distress on the schooner’s mast was hauled 
down! 

Perplexed at this movement, the hardy rescuers 
hesitated; but it was finally decided that the boat 
should go. With great difficulty the schooner was 
reached, and on her deck were found twelve men 
utterly without hope except from outside aid. It 
was necessary to make two trips, and the bold sailors 
of the Lord Gough took half the suffering men and 
toiled through the wild waters to their own ship, 
and returned as soon as possible for the others. 

When all were sufe on the steamer, Captain 
Hughes asked the schooner’s master, Captain George 
W. Pendleton, why he had lowered the distress flag. 
The reply was: 

“We saw that you were proposing to make an 
effort to save us, but we saw, also, that it was a sea 
in which it was very doubtful whether a boat would 
live. I said, then, to my men, ‘Shall we let those 
brave fellows risk their lives to save ours?’ and they 
answered, ‘No!’ Then I hauled down the flag.” 

The story is a noble one, on both sides. The men 
on the schooner were worth saving, at all hazard; 
j}and the men on the steamer were worthy to save 

them. 


—— 
SUICIDE OF A MONKEY. 
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Ten Dollars’ Wort 


MUSIC. 


A Collection of sixty-two popular songs by 
the best composers. Good for the home or 


h of 


| 


Barry’s Tricopherous eradicates scurf and dan- 
druff, and prevents the hair from falling off. 50 cts.[Adv. 
> 


**I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work, The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JosEernu E. FosTer, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 


ai recei F $1.25, b ‘RNETT & Co.. 27 Cen- Concert hall. Songs for high and low voices, 
ane ne of — by J. BURNETT & Co., 2 pe ladies or gentlemen, easy accompaniments’ 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. Ad. | Bach song would cost trom 25 to 40 cents at 
- : a music store. We offer the whole collection, 

the teeth use “Brown's 


and 
Saponaceous 


To cleanse preserve 
Camphorated Dentifrice.”. Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 


nicely printed, full size of sheet music and 
neatly bound in paper, 


for 35 cents. 


CONTENTS:—Anchored; Anchor’s Weighed; Angel 


. 


and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a Voices in My Dream; Angels Ever Bright and Fair; 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv, | Angel’s Serenade; Ave Maria; Beautiful Days that ar 


Dead; Beautiful Roseof My H 


eart; Bedouin Love Song 
Bid Me Good-by; 


Broken Pitcher; Bury Me Under th 

Roses; Calvary; Claude Duval; Deep, Deep Sea; Do Not 
Forget Me; Far Away; Golden Love; Good-by; Good 
Night; Yesterday; Good Night, Farewell; Hear me, 
Norma; He Loves Me No More; I have Loved Thee 
Truly, Dearly; In Dreamland, Far Away ; Infelice (crue! 
fortune); In Those Good Days Long Ago; Jamie's 
Wooing; Jerusalem; Last Greeting; Last Night; Lullaby 
(from Erminie); Marguerite; My Queen; Nearer My 
God to Thee: Never Go Back on the Poor; Never to 
Know; New Kingdom; Not Long Ago; O Happy Day; 
O that We Two were Maying; Old Love Story; Only 
To-night; Queen of My Heart; Rockaby, Lullaby; See 
the Pale Moon; Sing, Smile, Slumber; Sognai (1 
dreamt); Still 1 Keep My Heart for Thee; Tell Her! 
| Love Her So; ———— of the Heart; That Better Land; 
| There Is a Green Hill Far Away; Thine Eyes so Blue 
and Dreaming; Thursday; Thy Sentinel am 1; Tit for 
|Tat; We're iomeward Bound; White Sails in the 
Harbor; Why did They Dig Ma’s Grave so Deep. 

A collection of Instrumental Music of 260 
| pages, fully equal to the vocal collection 
described above, will be sent for 35 cents. 
Both collections for 70 cents. 


Postage on each collection, 18 cents. 
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Jordan, Marsh & Company, 
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Every family requires the very best appliances ob- } 
tainable for heating the home and cooking the food. 
Health and true economy demand it. Examine our 





Whether animals ever really kill themselves in- 
tentionally has often been questioned; but well- 
authenticated cases of dogs and cats compassing 
their own death have been known, and here is a 
strictly true story of a monkey who apparently did 


the same. 

sof could not live. To save her suffering her 
oving mistress decided to have her shot, and she 
was entrusted to a kind-hearted man, who agreed to 
put a merciful end to her troubles. He took her to 
his place out of town, and while he made his prepa- 
rations left her alone in a large, unfinished room. 

The room had been used for some sort of enter- 
tainment, and had, hanging from a beam, a rope 
with a noose at the end, used to hold a lantern. 

There was no way of getting up to the beam ex- 
cept by climbing the upright side beams, and the 
monkey was weak from her illness; yet when the 
man came back in about a half-hour, he found her 

| hanging. 

No one had beenin. She had climbed to the beam, 
drawn up the rope and put her head through the 
noose, or else climbed down the rope for the pur- 
pose. 

It seemed impossible that it could be accident, for 
if she got to the rope to amuse herself, she certainly 
could not have fallen, as she was never known to f: 
in her life. There is scarcely a doubt that it was a 
deliberate suicide. The man who found her, and | 

| who had had great experience with the spider mon- 


It was a spider monkey, a pet, who was ill, and | 








key, declared that she understood her condition, and | 


| preferred to end her career. 
_ 
A BABY? 

In the life of 2 Russian peasant there is a period 
anterior to all tunics, mantles and even sheepskins, 
during which he lives a kind of mummy life. The 
author of “A Journey Due North’ speaks thus of 
the peasant babyhood : 


WASH 





The youngest children are always swaddled and 

| rolled up tightly, in bandages, so that they may be 

| conveniently put away without risk of getting them- 
selves into mischief or danger. 

I entered a peasant’s house, and my first thought 
was that the Russian peasants had their idols and 
| penates with their heads carved out in a remarkably 
| life-like manner, the bodies being left in block, 











latest productions, or send for illustrated circulars. 
We guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction in 
every particular, and to be positively unequalled for 
economy, durability and general convenience. 
For Sale by our Agents Everywhere. 
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This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphitcs 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
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all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 
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there is nothing like §C¢QOTT’S EMULSION. 
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“ENTIRE ABSENCE OF DUST.” 
KINGSTON, N. Y., April 4, 1889. 


GENTLEMEN :—In answer to your communication of the 28th 

jult., would say that I have used yours, the GURNEY system of 

| hot water heating, for the last two years and am satisfied it has the 

following advantages :—First, entire absence of dust; second, econo- 

|my of fuel; third, safety as to fire; and fourth, and principally, the 
It will pay you to write to 


pleasant, balmy and healthful character of the heat produced. 
BERN. 


GURNEY water 


for a free copy of ““ How Best to Heat Our Homes,” and Testimonial Companion. 





| rudely cut. One of these “idols” was lying on a 
shelf, another hung to the wall on a peg, and a third 
swung over one of the main beams of the roof. 

I looked curiously, and saw the eyes turn and the 
head move. ‘Why, that is a child!” I cried in 
astonishment. 

**What else should it be!” the mother asked. 

I went up to the little figure which hung from the 
wall, and inspected it more closely. On a nearer 
view I was impressed by the extreme untidiness of | 
the little creature. I could not resist asking if the 
mother often washed these swaddled babies. 

‘“Washed!”’ almost shrieked the mother, “washed! 
what, wash a baby? You would kill it!” 





> 


SOMETHING TO SHOW. 





score or more of French, German and Oriental per- 
fumers have their exhibits aggregated in this quarter, 
and are busy advertising themselves by filling the | 
air with samples of their sweet-scented wares. 

Pretty French girls in cool muslins, boys in odd | 
uniforms and houris from the East, stand by the | 
display cases and spray the passers-by with violet, | 
heliotrope, fraugipani, mascotte bouquet, and a| 
dozen other known or unknown perfumes. 

Ladies in passing hold up their handkerchiefs, or 
their gloved hands, or their faces, or even stand | 
quietly by and are sprayed from head to foot, to suit 
their fancy. Some people, not content with a single | 
spray-bath, remain and take half a dozen of differ- 
ent perfumes in succession, and then walk on through 
the neighboring salles, giving off fragrant odors 
upon all sides. 

Hard by the spraying girls, two marble fountains | 
drip pungent but delicious eau de Cologne from out | 
the jawsof marble lions. A procession of laughing 
people passes them, each holding his or her hand- 
kerchief beneath the lion’s mouth for a moment, | 
and so strong is the magic water, that the procession 
not only laughs but weeps, and wipes its tearful eyes. 

Other houris are close at hand, holding articles | 
which seem to be delicate crayon pencils, with which 
they smilingly offer to mark upon one’s glove, hand. | 
kerchief, sleeve, or upon one’s hand or cheek. 





water without burning it. 


Men are too ready to assume that women, as they 
say, know nothing about business. Some women 
are ignorant of such matters, it is true, but on the 
other hand some women have quite as much business 
capacity as their husbands. 


“Do you mean to tell me, Mrs. Billus,” demanded 
Mr. Billus, angrily, “that you gave a total stranger | 
an order for ten dollars’ worth of groceries at prices 
less than wholesale dealers can buy them, and paid | 
him for the goods in advance? Didn’t you have 
sense enough to see that it must be a swindle? Your 
money’s gone now, and you’ve nothing to show for 
it. 

“Why, yes, I have,” said Mrs. Billus; “I have his 
receipt for it.” 


> 
CURIOUS. 


Does a family consist of the father and the mother 
and the children, or only of the children? 

“What pretty children you have!” said the new 
minister, who ought to have known better than to 
make such a remark in the children’s presence. 

Then he took the five-years’-old daughter between 
his knees. 

“Tell me, my dear,” he said, “tare you the oldest of 
the family?” 

“No, sir,” answered the truthful child; “my papa 
is older than me.” 


— 


Mk. WILSON declares that servants are getting 
worse and worse; his last cook couldn’t even boil 


hes 
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BETTER NEWS 10 [ADIES! 


And All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


The choicest ever imported. Nothing like it ever 

known in quality, prices, premiums and discounts. 

A CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. GET PREMIUM No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to introduce and 
get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked from the Select Tea 
Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade Leaf being used. All guar- 
anteed absolutely Pure. Handsome New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, ete., 
viven away with orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas, Excellent Family Teas, 50 and 60 cents. Very Best. 65 to 
















30, 35 and 40 cents. 
90 cents per Ib. Special.—We will send by mail a Trial Order of 344 lbs. of 
. our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2. When ordering be particular and state 
if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 
perial, Japan, English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No’Humbug. Remember 
we deal only in Pure Goods. Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old 
2 liable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For particulars address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 287. 

















MOTHERS, LOOK TO YOUR BABIES 


AND USE 


Dr. ARNOLD'S ANTISEPTIC 


(Patent applied for.) 


KNIT DIAPERS. 


WHY? They being elastic 


do not cramp or bind your child 
but are soft, flexible, spongy i y y 


and yielding, being spun from very 
soft twisted yarn, and in this you have comfort and et | 
against almost cruelty as in woven goods, 3 
They have great absorbing qualities, thereby largely pre- 
venting chafing, inflammation, eruptions, and kindred 
complaints. They wash easily, dry rapidly, are durable, and are 
hemmed for immediate use in sizes 18, 20 and 22 inches square, 
double fold, packed in 44 doz. boxes at $2, $2.50 and $3 doz., and 
sent prepaid to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 
Trial sample sent on receipt of 25 cents. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Apply to your retailer and if not found, address, 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 
676 BROADWAY, Albany, N. Y. 
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| “Qh, don’t you know? It is a great game 
down here. Everybody goes to see it. You spin 
a steel top on a marble surface, and it goes whir- 
ring into a great doll-house, all full of little doors 
j}and rooms and compartments. In the little 
‘rooms the tailors are supposed to be at work, and 
the top bounces around each little room until it 
|finds the door, and then it goes through and 
| knocks over all the tailors, or most of them, and 
{then it finds the door to the next little room, 


IN THE CHILDREN’S PLAYROOM AT and goes spinning in and knocks over the tailors 


4 





For the Companion. 





ST. AUGUSTINE. | 


| there, and so on and on, and he who can start the 
| top so as to knock over the most tailors wins the | 
Out of a long region of shadowy palm crowns, | game. Oh, it is all too funny for any- 
sunny orange groves, and swamp fields of glim- | thing. The greatest people go to see 
mering palmetto, the train swept into the open | it,—senators, governors, artists, singers. 
country by the sea, and crossed the St. Sebastian. | Come, and I will show you.” 
What a wonderful change! there is no other! ‘But what do I care fora toy game 
like it anywhere. America seemed to vanish at | amid all of this magnificence !”’ 
the river. An Oriental city of airy towers, red- “Oh, there is too much of it! It 
tiled roofs, and acres of palaces half-buried in | makes me tired! I like to see something 
ancient trees rose before the eye. The Spanish | I can understand.” 
tales of Washington Irving came to life again in Oliver Goldsmith once attracted much 
memory. Were we looking out upon some con- | attention on a London street until there 
quered Moorish town in the Spain of the conquis- | came along a man with a hand-organ 
tadors ? and a monkey. He was then left to 
There was a light pull at my sleeve. pass on unnoticed. He thought the 
“And now we will go to the Children’s Play-| world very strange and changeable. 
room in the Ponce, and see the Devil among the | The Ponce de Leon’s gorgeous courts 
Tailors.” and rooms all seemed to lose their in- 
It was my Florida cousin, a lad of twelve | terest for young people after some 
years. He pronounced ‘Ponce’ as-if it were a | genius introduced into the children’s 
common English proper name. | playroom at the top of the building the very, very 
My head had been the region of romance from | funny game of the ‘Devil and the Tailors.” 
the moment the turreted roofs and hanging gardens I allowed the persistent little hand to lead me | 
began to fill the eye. The palaces of coquina on. We passed through the court,—who can | 
(shell marble) before me had arisen since I last | describe it?—through the reception-room, all so | 
saw St. Augustine, as under the wand of an | bewildering as to be oppressive, amid music and | 
enchanter. flowers and tone colorings, over pavements of | 
“The Children’s Playroom at the Ponce,’’— | beautiful stone. 
what was that? and “the Devil among the “The playroom,’’ said my little cousin to the | 
Tailors” ? elevator boy. | 
The train stopped ata long station. We stepped | Up we went to a room in the rotunda, all beauty | 
| and balconies and outlooks on pile upon pile of | 


out into a tropical garden. The railway stations 
in England are famous for their flower-gardens, | historic art. I found myself amid a crowd that 
but we never saw there any like this. | surrounded the seemingly magic toy. | 
I stopped a moment to view the scene before Presently a small, bright-looking girl drew the 
me. The town lay under the quiet blue sky, | string around the steel top through a hole in the | 
green with fringes of orange groves. The sky | board framework of a little platform of open- 
itself was wonderfully beautiful. It was as soft | topped rooms, so as to give it force. It began to | 
It found its way | 


as that of Sevilla, delicately blue, as it were an | spin on the polished surface. 
arch over the luminous air. into the first little room, or open compartment, | 
and knocked over the tailor. It bounded around | 


The balmy Gulf | 
winds just stirred the gray Spanish mosses in the 
the room until it found the next little door, when | 
it entered and continued its destructive work. It | 


old live-oaks about the town; pinnacles every- 

where kindled and blazed; open balconies, and 
went on and on; it seemed as though it would | 

never stop. What mysterious laws of motion 


airy corridors,—all rising over acres upon acres 
of red-tiled roofs and trees eternally green. It 
was my first view of New St. Augustine. kept it going ? 
“Have a ’bus for the Ponce ?” | The top entered all the rooms and knocked 
He, too, had Americanized the fine old Spanish | down nearly all the poor tailors. 
word. It seemed like the throwing of a bottle of| There was a joyous shout. The number of the 
ink against a masterpiece of tone color. ‘A ’bus | tailors overturned was marked upon a blackboard, 
for the Ponce’’ and ‘‘the Devil among the Tailors,” | when a boy came forward, a counterpart of little 
indeed ! | Lord Fauntleroy, and wished to try so to start the 
My little cousin pulled me forward, and hurried | top as to topple over all the tailors. 
me toward the town. At every step the wonder It was fascinating, but what was I doing here | 
grew. A long line of carriages 
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glanced at the famous dining-room and its pano- 


rama, where the exploits and dreams of old Ponce | 
Then I went) 

out beyond all the great area of the mosque of 
| old palaces to Fort Marion and the old sea-wall. 


de Leon appear as if in a vision. 


The sky was flushed with the sunset, blue and 
amber and crimson. I had stood on the same 
place six years before. 

I turned and looked back. 
was gone. The frost of ’86 


Old St. Augustine 
had withered its 


ancient date palm, and the fire of "87 had swept 
from the Plaza the old cathedral and its cross of 
Before me lay New St. Augustine, with 


bells. 








taller date palms and a grander cathedral, with 
new spires and towers, and acres of palace-like 
structures that had gathered to themselves the 
Spanish and Moorish art of a thousand years. 
It is the most beautiful and poetic city in America. 
1 had left my little cousin in the Playroom. 
went back and found him there. He had been 
trying his hand at the wonderful top, much to 
the delight of a governor, an artist and a poet. 
“This reminds me of what Shakespeare— 
‘Puck’—says,”’ said the governor to me. 
“Do not repeat it,’’ begged the artist. 
fools these mortals be.’’) 
“St. Augustine was always a place of trage- 
dies,’’ continued the governor, as one after another 


(**What 


the poor tailors went over before the endlessly | 


spinning top. 

“Come, we will go to dinner,’’ said I to my 
little Florida cousin, and amid the Spanish music 
of the band we went down to the dining-room of 
golden windows, and took our dinner amid the 
painted visions of the romantic old adalantado, 
Ponce de Leon. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 


DAN. 


He was not much to look at, certainly, and I | 


was prejudiced against him by the fact that he 
took up room in the canoe. To carry a great 
bulldog in a birch canoe was contrary to all my 
notions of the fitness of things. But H—— had 
protested so vehemently against the idea of leav- 

ing him behind, and the dog had 





swept ahead of the foot-passen- 
gers and travellers, and these 
were already being welcomed by 
the Spanish band. I was in the 
land of fancy again. America 
had at last produced a poem of 
Mosaic and native stone gems 
and sea marbles, as romantic as 
the Taj, as lovely as the Alham- 
bra; it was here. 

“Say, I am told that Flagler 
has spent six millions of money 
on his hotels, and is going to lay 
out four millions more. Do you 
think that he will ever get his 
money back again ?”’ 

This was prosaic enough, and 
clipped the wings of my fancy 
again. There was something 
really noble in the answer to the 
mysterious question which I had 
heard behind me. 

“I think that Mr. Flagler feels 
a patriotic pride in what he is 
doing ; that he isa true American 
gentleman, and does not consider 
the matter of gains or losses at 








behaved with such sobriety and good 
sense when I took him out to try 
him in a choppy sea, that I yielded 
a reluctant consent. 

Our proposed route was through 
a chain of lakes, the Chiputneti- 
cooks, down stream all the way, 
with no difficult water to contend 
against and no bad rapids to shoot. 
We had two canoes, that which 
bore H—— and myself, and that in 
which our Indian carried the bag- 
gage, so that really it was not im- 
possible to make room for the 
addition to our party, and Dan was 
formally enrolled a member. 

He took his place in the forward 
mid-section of my canoe, immedi- 
ately behind his master, where he 
coiled himself up into a compact 
bundle. There he calmly ignored 
the wildest vagaries to which the 
lake waves could impel our little 
craft. This good seamanship of his, 





myself and his adoring devotion to 
his master, gradually won my re- 








all. What he has done is a his- 





toric credit to the whole country. 
A man who so spends his money is a benefactor.”’ lin a children’s playhouse, while I was on such 
The gentleman to whom the allusion was made | historic ground ? 
is Mr. H. M. Flagler, the builder of the two prin- | There were the landing-place of the poetic old 
cipal palace hotels, the Ponce de Leon and the | adalantado, Ponce de Leon; the scene of the 
Alcazar. | Spaniard’s Mission; the ruins of old Fort Caro- 
The Spanish hotel palaces now confronted us, | line, of the Huguenots; the bloody Matanza, 
and we stood before the two lions’ heads at the | green with eternal palms; gray Fort Marion, the 
gateway to the Ponce de Leon, under the iron | place of the English Sea Kings and the torture- 
porteullis and its beautiful arch of tracery and | house of the Spaniards; the decayed plantations 
airy colorings. Could this be America? We |of the Minorcans, and the shell lands of the 
stopped to look around, amid the odors of rose | Seminoles. 
gardens, the flash of fountains and the music of | Here rose the pillar of stone with the arms of 
mandolins. Courts, turrets, Moorish towers, | France ; here Sir Francis Drake, who ploughed a 
loggias and cool retreats! acres of red roofs, | sea furrow around the world, came pillaging the 
with art and beauty everywhere! | coast and returned thence for England with a 
There was another pull at my sleeve. ship of gold; here Mendenez reddened the land 
“Let us go up to the Children’s Playroom. I | with noble blood; here Father Juniper preached 
Want to see the Devil among the Tailors. We | and Ribault and Laudonniere sang on the River 
shall have time to see these things afterward.” of May, now the St. John’s. 
“But what do you mean by the Devil among| I broke away from the bewildering little game, 





the Tailors ?”’ and went down the bewitching palace stairs. I 


spect, and before we had been many 

days out we were on terms of 
mutual consideration. I ended with a cordial 
enjoyment of his company. 

I think I began by declaring that Dan was not 
much to look at. This was my first and biassed 
impression. But it must be modified by the 
acknowledgment that his splendid proportions 
and great strength were apparent to the most 
casual observer. In fact, he was a perfect speci- 
men of his breed. 


But the expression of his small eye and mighty | 


jaw, which certainly belied his true character, 
was bloodthirsty to the last degree, and his white 
coat was disfigured with a tangle of long scars, 
which looked as if the business of his life was 
brawls. As I afterwards learned, those scars 
were the ornament of a hero, no less to be hon- 
ored than if his great heart had throbbed in a 
human body. 

It was one night in camp at the head of the 
Big Chiputneticook that I heard how those scars 
were achieved. Tent was pitched on a bit of dry 


I| 


with his dignified manner toward | 
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| intervale which fringed the base of a high rock, a 
| well-known landmark to trappers, and distin- 
guished by the name of ‘The Devil’s Pulpit.” 
The rock towered over us, naked and perpendic- 
ular, for a distance of two hundred feet, then 
shelved, and rose again some hundreds of feet 
further to a butting cap of mingled rock and 
forest. 

Our camp was flanked on each side by a thicket 
of cherry and vines and young water-ash, and the 
light of our fire filled the space between with the 
comfort of its cheerful radiance. In the midst of 
| this we lay basking, each waiting for the other 
to begin a yarn. 
prepared. 

We had been out ten days in the 
wilderness, and night after night our 
occupation had been this one of ‘‘swap- 
ping’ experiences, till I had found 
myself compelled to fall back on my 
inventive faculty, and our Indian, 
Steve, who was communicative beyond 
the custom of his people, had begun to 
repeat himself in his stories. 

As for H , he never spun a yarn, 
save under some strong compulsion, 


But no one seemed 





yet we knew more or less vaguely that 
many a strange experience had fallen 
to his lot. We had had some stirring 
adventures together, he and I, since 
first I had initiated him into the mys- 
teries of woodcraft. But it was rare for 
| him to recall them in conversation, and hence I 
judged that there was much in his experience of 
which I had never heard. 

On the present occasion the long silence was 
becoming almost drowsy. For me the flame 
from our logs was beginning to change mistily 
into the glow from a heaped-up grate, and to 
play over two small curly heads and a long-eared 
pup on a hearth-rug, when suddenly from far up 
in the moonlit rocks of the summit came the wail 
of the northern panther. 

I was startled wide-awake, and the little home 
vision faded instantly into a consciousness of the 
open heaven, the white lake, and that lovely, 
haunted summit. 

But it was not altogether the panther that had 
startled me. It was Dan, who had sprung almost 
| over my head toward the hillside, and now stood 
| trembling with wrath. 
| At the command of his master he stalked back 
| and sat down again, but he faced the hillside, and 

never withdrew his fierce gaze from the spot 
whence the sound had seemed to come. 
“Never mind him, old dog,” said H 


| 





, sooth- 


ingly. ‘You can’t get at him, you know.” 
“What makes Dan so excited?” I asked. “I 
never saw him so much worked up before. See, 


| he’s fairly quivering !”’ 

“Oh,” replied H “there’s no love lost 
between Dan and the Indian devils. That yelling 
stirs up some lively reminiscences in his old pate. 
| He thinks that Indian devil is coming right down 
here to tackle me. See how he keeps me in his 
eye! And see him turn his muzzle round now 
and then to lick those scars of his. I'll venture 
to say he feels them smart now, when he remem- 
bers the night he got them at the head of the Little 
Toledi.” 

‘‘Let’s have it, old man,’ I urged. ‘You've 
never told me about that scrape. I’ve been taking 
those scars as a certificate of Dan’s fighting pro- 
pensities.”’ 

“Do you suppose any dog,”’ said H——, in a 
tone of disdain, ‘‘could carve Dan up in that style ? 
Not by a good deal! It was a big Indian devil 
that undertook the contract. He accomplished 
the frescoing in a very elaborate fashion, as you 
see. But he didn’t survive the job.” 

H—— compressed his lips, and added, “I can 
tell you, my dear boy, that was something like an 
| Indian devil, that fellow, and came mighty near 
settling my claims for me. He measured six feet 
from tip of nose to tip of tail, and you know what 
a poor sort of thing they all havé for a tail. It 
was Dan saved my life that night.”’ 

Pete and I settled ourselves more comfortably 
against our log cushions. Dan, having heard no 
| more yells from the hilltop, and having perceived 
| that the conversation concerned himself, curled 








| himself up with a gratified air, and thrust his 
great head into his master’s lap. 

“You remember,’’ resumed H , “last year I 
went to the Toledi all by myself, except for 
Dan’s company. I was gone six weeks and 
more. When I got back to Fredericton you were 
off up Quebec way, and so I never happened to 
tell you about the trip. 

‘Well, I had the best fishing you can conceive 
of. It was far better than any we’ve ever had 
| together in those streams. But as for the pan- 

thers, never heard anything like them. They 
| used to howl round the woods at night in a 
frightful way. 

“Dan used to keep awake all night, watching 
for them. But they never ventured near the 
|camp. They didn’t disturb me, but if I had not 
| had Dan with me I might have felt a little shaky, 
perhaps, at night. I had rather a contempt for 
the brutes at that time, but they were not much 
help to a fellow when he was feeling lonely. 

‘You know that pretty cove on the right shore 
of the Little Toledi, about a hundred yards from 
where the river flows in? On that patch of open 
just on top of the bank I pitched my tent. By 
the time the camp was fixed and the fish fried for 
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supper it was getting pretty well past sundown. 
wus « gorgeous moonlight night, as bright 
There wasn’t a mosquito about. The lake was like 
a sheet of silver, and I tell you I felt pretty nice as 
I lifted the pink flakes of fried trout onto my plate 
and fixed a dish for Dan. 

“I was getting out the hardtack, when I saw a 
whopping big trout jump, just in the mouth of the 
stream. It was bigger than any I had caught so far, 
and I could not bear to lose the chance of taking him 
while he was feeding. 

“TI set down my plate, telling Dan to watch it, 
seized my rod, tied on a cast of white and gray 
millers, and struck hurriedly through the bushes 
toward the other side of the cove, where I thought I 
could get a fair cast. 

“You know what sort of a place that Toledi shore 
is,—all banks, and bowlders, and thickets, and little 
gullies, and some of these gullies are hidden by 
fallen trees, or grown over with weeds and vines. 
You have to keep your eyes open, or you are liable 
to tumble into these pitfalls. I was in a hurry, and 
plunged right ahead. I wanted to catch that trout 
and get back to my supper. 

“At last, about sixty or seventy yards from the 
camp, I dodged round a thick fir-bush, and saw right 
in front of me something that brought me up mighty 
short, I can tell you. 

“Not ten feet away, crouched along the top of a 
white bowlder, lay a huge Indian devil, just ready to 
spring. 

“I felt queer right down to my boots, but kept 
my eyes fixed on those of the brute, which gleamed 
like two emeralds in the moonlight. My right hand 
reached for my belt, and I stealthily drew my old 
sheath-knife. At the same time I whistled sharply 
for Dan 

“The brute was on the very point of springing 
when I whistled, but the shrill sound startled him 
and deterred him for a moment. He glanced un- 
easily from side to side, half rising. Then he drew 
himself together again for his spring. 

**Before he could launch himself forth, I hurled the 
butt of my fishing-rod full in his face, and sprang 
aside. I saw the long body flash toward me, and at 
the same instant I crashed through a tangle of 
underbrush, and sank into one of those gullies. 

“Instinctively I threw out my left arm to save 
myself. My grasp caught a tree-root on the edge of 
the hole. The next instant I felt the panther’s teeth 
sink into my forearm. I didn’t know how deep that 
hole was, but I wanted to be at the bottom of it 
right away. 

“At the risk of stabbing myself, I slashed desper- 
ately above my head with my free right hand. It 
was not a breath too soon, for at that very instant 
the brute had reached down with the amiable inten- 
tion of clawing my head. The knife went through 
his paw, which he snatched back, snarling fiercely. 
But he kept his grip on my arm. 

“Then I heard Dan come tearing through the 
brush. I lunged again, blindly, of course, and this 
time the blade went through the panther’s jaw and 
into my own flesh. The brute let go, and I rolled to 
the foot of the gully, a distance of some five or 
six feet. Even as I fell I heard Dan’s vindictive 
cough, as he sank his teeth into his adversary’s 
throat. There was a mad snarl from the big cat, a 
struggle,—and the two rolled down on top of me. 

“1 got out of the way in a great hurry. At first it 
was too dark down there to distinguish the com- 
batants. In a moment, however, my eyes got used 
to the gloom. The two animals were almost inex- 
tricably mixed up. Dan’s grip was right under the 
panther’s jaw, so that he could not make any use of 
his teeth. The wary old dog had drawn himself up 
into a tight ball, so as to expose as little of himself 
as possible to the attack of his enemy’s claws. 
But his back and haunches were getting terribly 
mangled. 

“Dan fought in silence, but the Indian devil made 
noise enovgh for both, and the yelling down in that 
little hole was fiendish. I felt my left arm, and 
found it was not broken. Then I sprang on the 
Indian devil, seized him by the tail, and tried to jerk 
his hind legs clear of Dan. 

“His back was bowed up into a half-circle, and 
there was no unbending that arch of steel. 

“T dug the knife twice into his side, and he paid 
no attention to it, so absorbed was he in the life- 
and-death struggle with Dan. If left to themselves 
I saw that the fight would end with the death of 
both. Dan was inexorably working through the 
throat of his foe, but was in a fair way to be torn to 
pieces before he could get this accomplished. 

“I threw myself on the panther’s hind quarters, 
twining my left arm around his supple loins, and 
with my right I reached for his heart. 

“See the length of this blade? I drove it in to the 
hilt three times behind that brute’s fore shoulder 
before I fetched him. Then he straightened out and 
fell over. 

“It was some time before I could persuade Dan to 
drop him. The poor old fellow was so torn he could 
hardly walk. I picked him up in my arms—though 
it’s no joke to carry a dog of his weight—and lugged 
him back to the camp. 

“We were a sight to see when we got there, a 
mass of blood from head to foot. 

“TI stayed at that camp four days, nursing Dan and 
myself, before we were able to start for home, and 
then we had to go, for fear we’d be starved out. I 
thanked my stars and your old-time injunctions that 
I had taken the little medicine-case along with 
me. It might have gone hard with us but for that.” 

As H—— concluded, Pete grunted in astonishment 
and admiration. Indeed, these expressive grunts of 
his had furnished arunning fire of comment through 
out the narrative. For myself, I fetched a deep 
breath, got up, and went over to embrace Dan. As 
I rose, I cast my eyes up the mountain, and ex 
claimed: 

“Talk of angels and you’ll see their wings, eh? 
Look there!” H and Pete followed my gaze. 
Far up, in the whiteness of the moonlight, we saw a 
stealthy form creep across a surface of bare rock. 
Dan saw it, too, and every muscle became rigid. 

The form disappeared in a thick covert, and a 





moment later there issued again upon the stillness | 


that strange, blood-curdling cry. It sounded like a 
challenge to the hero of H——’s story. 


The challenge, however, went unheeded. H— 
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It | ordered Dan into the tent. 
us day. 


In a on minutes we 
were wrapped in our blankets, and the panthers had 
the wilderness all to themselves. 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
~@> 


For the Companion. 
A TELEGRAPHIC OUTFIT. 


A telegraphic outfit consists of four essential 
parts—a line, a battery, a key, or sender, and a 
sounder, or receiver. 

Line. Ifa line is to run but a short distance, not 
more than a quarter of a mile, then No. 16 iron wire 
may be successfully used. It is such as is generally 
called by tinsmiths “‘stovepipe wire.” Precautions 
must be taken, however, when joints are made, that 
they have a good contact, as the destroying influ- 
ences of the atmosphere soon would render the line 
inoperative if they were bad. The joint should be 


ame 


of the common telegraph form. As insulators use 
porcelain knobs, such as are sold by hardware dealers 
for drawer-pulls. 

Battery. Inasmuch as the current on a telegraph 
wire must flow whenever not in use (else an operator 
at the other end of the line 
could not be called up), the 
common forms of battery 
cannot be used. The Leb- 
lanche, Bunsen and other 
strong batteries would soon 
be used up. Hence a bat- 
tery which will stand a 
constant drain must be em- 
ployed. 

Such a one is the “grav- 
ity” battery. Three or four 
cells will run a short line. 
Procure that number of jars, about six inches tall 
and five inches in diameter. If not readily obtained, 
get some large bottles. Fill them with water to the 
proper height, and tie a string, which has been 
soaked in alcohol or kerosene, around the bottle at 
a level with the top of the water. Ignite the string, 
and the bottle will generally break off where the 
string was. 

Cover the bottom of the jar by a piece of sheet 
copper, at one side of which has been riveted a 
piece of copper wire. The wire should then be cov- 
ered with a piece of rubber tubing, so as not to be 
| in direct contact with the liquid to be placed in the 
| jar. Cover the sheet copper with about three- 
quarters of an inch of pulverized blue vitriol, and 
fill with water to within an inch and a half of the 
top of the jar. 

Make of soft pine a mould of a cross (+), whose 
arms are half an inch square, and three and a half 
inches from tip to tip. In the centre of the mould 
place vertically a piece of No. 14 copper wire. Fill 
the mould with molten zinc. Care should be taken 
in melting the zinc not to have too hot a fire, as zine 
will burn at a comparatively low temperature. 
When cold, the cross can be removed and suspended 
by means of the wire from its centre, about an inch 
under the liquid in the jar. The cell is then ready 
for use. 

Fresh blue vitriol must occasionally be added, and 
about once a month the zincs should be taken out 
and the black deposit scraped from them. 

Key. The object of the key is rapidly to make and 
break the electrical circuit. To make one, take a 
piece of hard wood three-eighths of an inch square 
by five inches long. At one end affix by a screw the 
half of a thread spool, with the large end up, to be 
used asaknob. One inch and a half from this bore 
a hole, and pass an inch brass screw through the 
stick. Pass a similar screw through the end of the 
piece which is opposite to the knob. Bend into UY 
form a piece of sheet brass, two and a quarter by 
five-eighths of an inch. By means of a screw 
through the bottom of the UJ, fasten it to a suitable 
wooden base. Place the wooden piece in the JY in 
such a manner that the brass screws and knob 
shall be vertical and the YJ shall be half-way between 
the screws. 

When in position, bore a hole through the sides of 
the J and the wood, and hold in place by passing a 
wire nail through. Directly under the points of the 
screws put two 
more screws into 
the base, leaving 
only the heads 
above. The contact 
is made between 
the set of screws 
next to the knob, 
and the stroke can 
be regulated by 
means of a 
screw-driver. 

The upper 
screw next the 
knob is connec- 
ted with the 
line, and the 
one in the base under it 
with one terminal of the 
sounder. 

Sounder. All sounders depend 
upon the principle that, when 
an electric current passes around 
a piece of soft iron, it magnetizes it and causes it to 
attract another piece. of iron. The latter is made to 
click by hitting against some piece of metal. 

To make the magnet, get a thread spool one inch 
and a half long and a little over an inch in diameter. 
Increase the size of the hole in the centre so as to 
leave but a very thin wooden core. If the line is to 
be only a few hundred feet, wind the spool full of 
No. 20 insulated copper wire. If a longer line is to 
be used, wind with No. 28. Get a two-inch iron 
screw, which will snugly fill the hole, and fasten 
vertically to a wooden base. Cut a piece of hard 
wood two and a half by one and a quarter inches, 
and half an inch thick. In the centre of this, three- 
quarters of an inch from one end, bore a five-eighths- 
inch hole. In this hole the end of the iron arma- 
ture, which the magnet attracts, is to oscillate. 
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That it may give a clear sound, it must strike 
against metal. Hence, in the end nearest the hole 


| put in a brass serew which shall project into the 
hole. 
| 


Directly under this and inside the hole put in 
another very short brass screw. The arrangement 
can be well seen in the cut. Fasten the piece verti- 
cally to the base by means of screws from under- 


| heath, and so that the space between it and the edge | 


of the magnet shall be half an inch. 


For the armature use an iron nail four and a half | 


inches long. That this may oscillate freely it must 
be pivotted. In the centre of a piece of hard wood, 
which is half an inch square by one and a half long, 
bore a hole which shall allow the point of the nail 
to pass snugly into it. Then drive the nail in until 
the point projects one inch through. Make a Y of 
brass, similar to that made for the key, but two 
inches tall, and to receive the stick which is on the 
point of the nail. 

Instead of pivotting by means of a wire nail, put 
two small screws through the sides of the J into the 
ends of the stick. Then screw the J to the base so 
that the large nail shall lie horizontally over the top of 
the maguet and its head shall barely project through 
the hole in the sounding part. Directly under the 
point of the nail put a screw-hook into the base. Over 
the hook and the point of the nail stretch a rubber 
band. This serves to keep the nail away from the 
magnet when no current is passing. 

There are three things to adjust in a sounder,—the 
tightness of the rubber band and the position of the 
two screws in the sounding part. Experience will 
soon teach when these are properly adjusted. The 
one end of the wire of the magnet is then connected 
with the line, and the other with the under screw of 
the key. 

Gravity batteries can be purchased for sixty-five 
cents a cell, and ready-wound electro-magnets for 
ten cents. 
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TALKS ABOUT BIRDS. 


Second Paper.— Plan for Bird-House 
Breeding. 


In order to carry out the German idea, and the 
one most generally recommended for canary-breed- 
ing, you must have in your house two rooms without 
furniture, that can be devoted to bird-raising exclu- 
sively, one room in which to breed them, and another 
in which to hang the cages containing the young 
birds while they are being taught to sing. 

These rooms should, if possible, be widely sep- 


arated, so that the young birds hear no songs but | 


those of their teachers. Now, suppose this room to 
be fifteen by eighteen feet square, with a window on 
the east and another on the south, with a door for 
entrance. 

Birds should always have the benefit of the morn- 
ing sun. Provide the windows and door with 
screens. Keep them all open during the day and | 
night of the warmest weather. Use your judgment | 
as to this when the nights begin to 
grow chilly. There is far more danger 
of your birds suffering from heat than 
from cold. The air of the room should 
be kept as near a 
uniform tempera- 
ture of 75° as pos- 
sible. Avoid all 
draughts as you 
value the life of 
your birds. 

Place three rows 
of small cedar- 
trees, five in each 
row, at equal dis- 
tances throughout 
the room. Cover 
the floor with sand from the river to the depth of 
two or three inches. This can be changed spring | 
and autumn, which is often enough. It should be 
raked once a week, and occasionally sifted to remove 
all dirt. 

Nail little ledges around the room, upon which the 
birds may alight. A few nests should be put up here 
and there. Most of your birds will prefer, however, 
to build their own nests in the cedar trees, for 
which should be provided doe-hair, rabbit-down or 
cow-hair. 

A tin pan the length of the window-ledge, twelve 
inches wide and two inches deep, may 
be provided, in which to set the bath- 
tubs, and thus save the water from being 
splashed on the floor and wetting the 
sand. It can be made so as to be re- 
moved as soon as used, if the following 
directions are observed: Put two com- 
mon staples of 
small size in 
the face of the 
window - ledge. 
Have connec. 
ted with the 
pan, and bend- 
ing downward 
from the upper 
edge of one of 
the sides, a stiff 
piece of tin or 
sheet-iron to fit 
into each staple. After being 

placed in position it is ready to re- 

ceive the bath-tubs. Provide a 
perch in front of the window, so that the birds, 
after bathing, may fly upon it and dress their feath- 
ers in the sunlight. 

The bird-room is now ready to receive its occu- 
pants, which will consist mainly of canaries, but 
should invariably contain also a few goldfinches and 
linnets. 

You may have about three times as many females 
as males, for the males will not confine their atten- 
tion to one bird, but will in many instances “take 
unto themselves many wives.” 

Suppose this room will accommodate three dozen 
hen canaries, one dozen male canaries, three pairs of 
goldfinches and three male linnets. 

If, when stocking your room, you get any birds 
that seem to be quarrelsome, do not hesitate to take 
them back to the dealer from whom you purchased 
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your stock, and insist upon receiving more pe 
able ones. 

Never turn loose in a bird-room a pair of valuable 
canaries, but keep them in cages, maintaining the 
stock as pure as possible. 

Goldfinches and linnets put into your bird-room 
| will greatly improve the voice of the young birds. 


aCe - 


| Goldfinches will breed in the aviary as freely 
| canaries. ' 


us 
The female linnet will not propagate in 
confinement except under special treatment. 
fore, buy only male linnets. 

Mule-raising. When birds of one species mate 
| with birds of another, the offspring thus produced 

are called mules. 
The male gold. 
finch and the male 
linnet will inter. 
breed with the 
canary. The mules 
thus formed are 
much more valu. 
able than the gold- 
finch, linnet or ca. 
nary proper. The 
goldfinch mule 
unites a very sweet voice with its beautiful plumage 
to make it valuable. The linnet mules 
in very rare cases, dark-colored 
birds, but the mingling of the 
two voices produces a song but 
rarely surpassed. 

Mule birds may 
be raised by mat- 
jing the canary 
with several other 
kinds of birds,— 
the siskin, chaf- 
finch, _ bullfinch, 
greenfinch, and many of the hard-billed birds native 
to our own forests, such as the American goldfinch, 
| indigo finch, and bobolink. 

The greenfinch and canary mules and the siskin 
and canary mules are particularly easy of produc. 
| tion. The voice of the former is not good, hence it 
is not valuable, but the siskin and canary mule is 
an excellent songster. The goldfinch will also breed 
with the linnet and bullfinch in very rare cases, 

| producing a bird of excellent voice and fabulous 
| price. 

The proper time to mate birds for mule-raising is 
| the month of May. The mules are of no use for 
| breeding, except very rarely. 
| Care of birds during breeding. From eight to ten 
| days after mating, the female canary begins to lay. 

Three or four days prior to this time she should be 
| fed upon egg boiled twenty minutes, and mixed with 
one cracker grated fine. Let the egg boil fully 
twenty minutes, or it will be pasty and not fit for 
| the birds to eat. 
| Provide a nest for the bird of willow or wire. Pad 
| with a little cotton; cover with a piece of muslin, 
| and sew down carefully, so that she cannot tear it to 
| pieces. Tie up securely in the corner of the cage as 
soon as the birds 
are mated. Pro- 
vide rabbit -down 
and cow-hair for 
the female to line 
the nest with. 
- She will lay from 
— four to six 
(rarely more), one 
each day, and 
usually commences 
sitting on them as 
soon as the first egg 
is laid. In from twelve to fourteen 
days, according to the season, the 
eggs will begin to hatch just as they 
were laid, one a day. Birds some- 
| times eat their eggs. This is an effect of improper 
food. A bird fed upon the soft food described will 
rarely disturb her This food is what the 
mother will like best to feed her young upon until 
they are two weeks old, when she will begin to give 
| them also a little seed. 

This soft food, in addition to the seed, should be 
kept in the cage constantly from the time the birds 
are mated in the spring until they have assumed their 
new coat of feathers in the autumn. It will be more 
| expensive than a plain diet of seed only, but there 
| will be less disappointment of eggs’ not hatching, 
and a wonderful decrease in the number of deaths 
among the young birds, for it is the proper food for 
her during this period, and the condition of her 
system requires it. 

Do not be over-anxious to show your young birds 
to your friends, for birds do not like strangers. 
Many persons complain of the old birds deserting 
the nest when the young are about a week old. If 
the birds are kept in a suitable place, and if strangers 
are not allowed to view the young family, which 
necessitates the chasing of the mother bird off the 
nest each time, and if the birds are always at- 
tended to by the same person, this state of things 
will seldom occur. 

Occasionally, however, when there is no apparent 
cause for the old bird’s leaving her young, she will do 
so. In order to raise the little family by hand, take 
a goose-quill, cut a small piece out of the end like the 
old-fashioned quill pen. Use this asaspoon. Feed 
the soft food. Give a little at a time, about once an 
hour; drop a drop of water from the end of the quill 
into the little birds’ throats. Cover the nest with 2 
piece of flannel to keep them warm. Handle the 
young birds carefully. 

Green food should not be given to the parent bird 
until the young are about two weeks old, for if she 
feeds it to them it is almost certain to produce 
diarrhea, which is very weakening, often resulting 
fatally. 

Care of the young birds. When the young birds 
| are a little over two weeks old, they will usually fl) 
| out of the nest and sit upon the perches. Some time 

between two and four weeks of age, the males will 
| begin to swell their throats and sing, a very weak 
| song at first, but a marked improvement will be 
noticed with every effort. 

When they are about three weeks old, they should 
be separated from the parent birds, and hung alto- 
gether out of sight of them. Feed upon the soft 
food, sprinkling a little seed upon the bottom of the 
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cage. They will learn to eat it the sooner. 
aye of six weeks they should be able to get their 
entire living from the seed alone. 

At about six weeks of age the young birds begin 
their first moult. This consists of shedding the 
body feathers only, not the long wing and tail 
feathers. During this season feed, in addition to 
the seed, soft food, into which has been mixed a 
little cayenne pepper. This improves the color of 
the new feathers when they come in, and helps 
them through this critical period wonderfully. 

Saffron put into the drinking water will assist 
them in shedding the feathers. After they have 
about finished this process, a rusty nail in the water 
serves as a tonic, and should be given them. 

Often, before the young are old enough to be sep- 
arated from the parent birds, the hen will have 
completed her second nest, and on rare occasions 
will have laid, leaving the care of her family to the 


singer. A clean nest should be provided for her 


each time of breeding, which may be as many as six | 
If the birds are valuable it is | 


times in a season. 
not advisable, however, to permit them to lay and 
sit more than four times. 

To make canaries crimson. Feed during moulting 
upon egg and cracker food, into which has been 
mixed as much cayenne pepper as seems to agree 
with the bird. Feed no seed at all. The new 
feathers will be a beautiful red. This color, how- 
ever, is shed with the feathers at the next moulting 
season, and, unless the cayenne feeding is repeated, 
the plumage will return to the original color. Any 
canary can be colored without danger of influencing 
the health or song of the bird. The pure yellow 
ones, or the yellow with a few green spots, are the 
most beautiful after coloring. Be very careful when 
buying the pepper for cayenne feeding to get it pure. 
Buy of some one whom you can trust to get a pure 
article, and take that at any cost. 

E. F. MORRISON. 


——___—<o+—____—_ 
TEN YEARS AFTER LEAVING 


‘“‘How they have changed since then!” 

Lucasta, who utters these words with a pensive 
inflection and accompanies them with a little sigh, 
is sitting in a deep window-seat, with a pile of 
cushions of various zxsthetic tints behind her back, 
and a fat red Russia-leather album on her knee. In 
it are the portraits of her classmates and intimate 
friends of ten years ago. 

She is looking, as she speaks, at the faces of two 


SCHOOL. 


pretty young girls in white dresses, one serious, | 
almost melancholy, in expression, with loose hair | 
hanging about her brow, and a water-lily pinned on 


her shoulder,—Tilly Moore, the class poet. The 
opposite picture shows a childish, round face, with a 
dimple on a delicately turned-up nose, — Milly 
Poore, who was a perfect little dunce, but everybody 
liked her. 

Lucasta has seen them both recently. She met 
Tilly at the store the other day, and they stopped 
to talk over old times. 

Tilly was purchasing sweet crackers, and she took 
two or three out of the bag, and put them into the 
hands of little Tilly, who was with her, to keep that 
lively young person quiet while they talked. 

Tilly herself was no longer melancholy in appear- 
ance. She was gay and smiling, and her dress, in 
spite of her having grown rather stouter, was very 
much trimmed with shiny beading, and she had pink 
roses in her bonnet. Her conversation was chiefly 
about the weather, and about feeling as young as 
ever if she was growing old, and when it was best 
to get in your coal, and the views of Mr. Jones (her 
husband) concerning furnaces and steam heat. 

The Tilly of old times aimed at sweet simplicity 
and soft, clinging fabrics in her costume, and talked 
chiefly of Keats and Hawthorne. Lucasta remem- 
bers, too, that sometimes she used, under promise 
of secrecy, to recite in a thrilling whisper poems of 
herown. The girls all thought her a genius, and it 
was the general opinion that she would never 
marry, but would consecrate her life to literature. 

But, after all, literature can probably bear the 
loss, and Mr. Jones has gained an excellent wife, 
who has a convenient turn for economy. 

Lucasta’s lips curl into a mischievous smile as she 
calls to mind that gentleman’s sleek, sleepy counte- 
nance and amiable double chin, and she wonders if 
it was quoting ‘“‘Endymion” that captivated him. 
She recalls, however, that Tilly’s lunches at school 
used to be particularly nice, and reflects that she 
may have inherited a gift for cookery. Mr. Jones 
would be sure to appreciate that. 

She looks at Milly’s picture. Milly was the pet 
of the school. The boys sent her valentines, and the 
girls shared their pickled limes and chocolates with 
her without waiting to be asked. The big ones did 
her sums for her, and the little ones ran her errands. 
The teachers liked her, too, even when they scolded 
her, and were almost always helping her out of 
school hours. Milly was always helped. 

It seemed natural to help her, she was so affec- 
tionate and appealing; and then she expected it, 
too, and you did not like to disappoint her. 

Lucasta met her out driving the other day. Her 
beauty is not wearing very well; there were lines on 
her forehead, and a droop to her lip. She looked 
discontented. People say that her husband finds 
her very exacting, and that she is extravagant, and 
that she spoils her little boy until he becomes troub- 
lesome, and then spanks him. 

One does not like to believe such things of charm- 
ing Milly, but Lucasta cannot help a lurking suspi- 
cion that they are true. Milly was pretty, she was 
Sweet, she was attractive, but then she was always 
a little selfish and very much spoiled. Perhaps she 
has not changed so much, after all. 

She turns more pages, and recalls the traits of 
others of her old-time companions, as they were in 
the past and as they are now. Manners have altered, 
affectations have fallen away, faults and virtues 
have grown or dwindled, but the radical character, 
the more she thinks about it, appears to her to have 
remained pretty much the same. 

At first, many of the changes seem surprising 
enough, but careful reflection convinces her that the 
girls she used to know have developed into just such 
women as might have been expected. Not always, 
of course, into such as their friends did expect; that 
is a very different thing. 
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| “Brown’s H P »* will quickly re- | 
| move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
| Also an excellent remedy for internal pain. (Ade. | 

The Signal Service Dept. endorses the STANDARD 
THERMOMETER. Lieut. Walshe, in charge of the In- 
strument Division, writes: “I consider them perfectly 
reliable under all conditions of temperature.” (Ade. 
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it soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 














§ delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 

EXTRA FINE PEN, No. 333. f} StLy DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 

For fine writing and school use. Sample dozen, for invalids as well as persons in health, 
10 cents. Quarter gross, 25 cents. a 


ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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BOSTON LINEN, BOSTON BOND & BUNKER HILL form, 
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9 and 51 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
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many white soaps, The most popular in the 
market. Sold by leading 
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$1.40 for HIGH or LOW bust. é 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Co 
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THE PEERLESS WAVERLY NOVELS, 


12 PAPER-COVERED gr 
VOLUMES 


4,000 PACES 


Including One Year's Subscription to the Galaxy of Music. 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT PAPER BINDINC! 


The usual price for aset of Waverly Novels has heretofore been $5.00 to $10.00. Owing to the present 
low price of printing paper and a very large contract with a leading book manufacturer, we are enabled to offer 
our subscribers the most extraordinary premium in good literature ever heard of. OVER 4,000 PAGES OF 
REA TER are comprised in this set of Waverly. 12 NDSOMELY MADE, CONVEN- 
IENT-SIZED BOOKS, ONLY 82.00, including a Year’s subscription tothe GALAX Y OF MUSIC. 

Next to Dickens’ Works those of Scott rank in importance and popularity. The Waverly Novels occupy 
a unique place in literature. Scott’s masterful delineation of human character and depiction of marvellous scenes 
from common life have never been surpassed. His works are singularly and strikingly original. A complete set 
of The Waverly Novels should occupy an honored place in every library. Heretofore the price has been so 
high as to place these matchless volumes ond the reach of the masse: 

NTIRE 12 ES will be sent free of express 
includes a Year’s subscription to THE GALAXY. 








S. 
or delivery charges for only $2.00, which 





Waverly, The Pirate, 

The Galany of Music is a monthly Ivanhoe, Fortunes of Nigel, 
Magazine of Music now in its third year. Kenilworth Peveril of the Peak 
Each number contains from to ~f . 
pages, size 10 x 1234 inches, of the latest | Guy Mannering, Quentin Durward, 
and most popular Vocal and Instrumen- Antiquary, St. Ronan’s Wall, 
tal Music, thus making a volume of Rob Roy, Red Gauntlet, 


pages a year, containing over 200 pieces 
which could not be purchased for less 
than $60.00 at regular sheet-music prices. 
No better proof of its popularity can be 
found than the fact that every state and 
territory, from Alaska to Florida, and 
Maine to Texas, is represented on its 
subscription books. Sample copy, 10 
cents. One year, $1.00. 


Old Mortality, 

Bride of Lammermoor, 
Black Dwarf, 

Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
The Monastery, 

The Abbot, 


The Betrothed, 

The Talisman, 
Woodstock, 

Fair Maid of Perth, 
Anne of Geierstein, 
Count Robert of Paris, 
Surgeon’s Daughter. 


THE ONLY WAY TO CET THIS SET 


at this low price is as a premium to THE GALAXY. It can be obtained in no other way. It is not for sale by 
booksellers or newsdealers. All who subscribe to our magazine in connection with the 12 Volumes of Waverly 
will receive them free of charge. This is quite important as the usual postage on the set would be quite an item. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS]! $end 18 cents 


for a sample. 
These 12 Volumes are each about 5 x i inches in size, and of uniform thickness. The printing is clear, and the 
type small but readable. They are print 


from plates made for this edition. Not Condensed or Abridged. 

D0 YOU WANT THIS SET 2 Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so mueh 

J * valuable reading matter for so small an amount. It is really a whole 

library of Standard Works at the price of the commonest trash. If you wish to get this set send in your order at 

once, for, although this offer —_— for six months, you should be among the first, that Phe may lose no time in 
enjoying the ownership of it. oney refunded if not satisfactory on return of the books. 


Ist. For $2.00 we will send the set of Waverly and THE 
GALAXY one year free of all expense. The books may be 
| s ordered sent to one address and GALAXY to another. 
2d. For $4.00 we will send THE GALAXY one year to four new names, and the set of Waverly to sender, 
3d. For $7.00 we will send THE GALAXY one year and the set of Waverly to each of four new names. 
Remit by Money or Express Order, Draft or Registered Letter, payable to and addressed: 


\F. M. TRIFET, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














| Praise in Song. 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 





Mountain Songs and Seaside Melodies 


are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the year’s 
musical work, greatly assisted by the new, complete 
and most useful Music Books, prepared by the 


DITSON COMPANY. 


Song Harmony, 60 cents; $6 doz. 
Royal Singer, 60 cents: $6 doz.> for Singing Clas- 
Jehovah’s Praise, $1.00; $9 doz.§ ses, Choirs, ete. 
Song Manual. Book 1, 30 cents: $3.00 doz.) For 
os oe Book 2, 40 cents; $4.20 doz.; Graded 
Book 3, 50 cents; $4.80 doz.§ Schools. 


? These we will use 


“ ry 

The above Books are by L. O. Emerson, one of the 

best living compilers of Musie Books. The Music is by 
many composers. 

Children’s School 
Macy. 


Songs. 2 Very popular 
35 cents; $3.60 doz.§ collection. 


Voices of Praise. Hutchins. 40c.; $4.20 doz.) Sunday 

Emerson. $4.20 doz. § Schools. 

7,000 Pieces Octavo Music. ? Order by List, 
Sacred, Secular, Anthems, Glees,¢ which please 
Part-Songs, etc. 5 cts. to 10 cts. each. send for. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 








The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., 
whose Tomato Catsup has gained an international 
reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. This is 
made of the pulp of specially selected Tomatoes, 
skilfully combined with other ingredients of the 
best quality, the whole forming a perfectly sea- 
soned, rich and wholesome dish, suited to either 
a simple luncheon or a most elaborate dinner. 

It needs to be heated only before serving. 


Confident that a triai of this Tomato Soup will con- 
vince ladies ana gentlemen of its excellence and supe- 
riority, a sample «ne-pound can will be sent free to any 
address on receipy of cost of expressage, fifteen cents in 
stamps, by 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ENRAPTURED. 


“Yes, my dear boy, I was enraptured. First, 
I thought it was her graceful form; then her 
dreamy eyes; but I finally decided that I had 
been entranced by her superb complexion.” 
This remark was made concerning a young lady 
who is known to be a patron of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


which is the most wonderful beautifier of 
the nineteenth century. Pimples, blotches, 
freckles and ugly eruptions vanish before this 


POTENT PURIFIER 





| as mist is dispelled by the rising sun, leaving the 


complexion free from blemish and 
BRILLIANTLY BEAUTIFUL. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail, for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 
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No more bones 
to break and 
hurttheweare 
er. Kabo is 
warranted to 
neither break 
nor roll up 


the lacer, will 
never pull out 
nor stain the 
y clothing. 


CORSET 


BALL’S CORSETS Are BONED WITH KABO. 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 








CHICACO CORSET COMPANY, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 











MOUNTAIN HOMES. 


The French Government has placed in the great | 
exhibition at Paris a very interesting series of | 
methods and plans for the restoration of waste 
lands, and particularly for the transformation of 
barren mountain-sides into fertile farms, by means 
of terraces, rising one above another. A lofty and 
barren mountain may, by these methods, be changed 
into a beautiful and fertile pyramid, encircled by 
scores of belts of narrow, green fields, watered from 
reservoirs placed near the summit. 


Thus the waste and lonely mountain may become 
the home of a numerous population. In short, an 
entire great range like the Alleghanies, with hun. 
dreds on hundreds of peaks, can be converted into a 
chain of pupulous towns. 

Those persons who, with Dr. Malthus, have 
feared that the earth may become over-peopled, 
would do well to study the capacities of mountain 
ranges, in the light of these recent French engineer- 
ing e nte rprises. 

For example, a mountain six thousand feet in 
height may be surrounded by a hundred terraces of 
stone work, each supporting level belts of fertile 
soil, one above another, varying in width from 
twenty yards upwards, according to the steepness of 
the mountain-side. 

Water for irrigation is brought down in pipes 
from the reservoirs above, or hoisted by wind 
power or solar engines, from streams below. 

Mountains thus “re .stored” offer most picturesque 
and healthy sites for homes upon the terraces, and 
the drainage and other sanitary works can easily be 
rendered almost perfect. Such improved mountain- 
sides, too, are capable of producing a very wide 
range of foods, from sub-tropical fruits at the base 
or lowermost terraces, to the hardiest of cereals and 
vegetables near the summit, and these products can 
be readily exchanged by the people on the different 
terraces, one w ith another. 

Flights of steps and even inclined railways may 
lead upward from one stage of gardens to another, 
and it is easy to see how a single mountain, not very 
large and not very high, may become the prosperous 
home of a healthy, self-supporting population of | 
many thousand people. 








+o, 
FAIR EXCHANGE, } 


The humor of our Western pioneers has become 
proverbial. The men who were the ‘‘early settlers” 
of Illinois took with them plenty of the sort of fun 
which is recorded in a thousand anecdotes of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. One of these Illinois pioneers, a Mr. 
Owen, whose family, like the Lincolns, came from 
Kentucky, bore a striking personal resemblance to 
the President. 


A month or two before the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
Mr. Owen was accosted one day in a Chicago street 
by a newspaper man, who believed that he was 
addressing the Republican nominee. 

“How do you do, sir?” said the newspaper man. 
“We are highly honored to see you in Chicago. I 
had not heard of your leaving Springfield.” 

“Much obliged for your politeness,” said Mr. 
Owen. ‘And who may you be, sir?” | 

“My name is ,” replied the editor. | 

“Ah! I’ve heard of you. I’ve heard you called 
‘the Horace Greeley of the West.’ ”’ 

“You are very kind, Mr. Lincoln.” 

“That aint my name,” said the farmer, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘My name is Owen, and I live 
out on Poplar Creek.” 

“I believe you are Mr. Lincoln, and this is one of | 
your famous jokes,” said the editor, gazing at the 
quizzical, kindly face so strangely like that of the 
nominee, whom he had seen during the Douglas 
debates and at the Re publican conve ntion. | 

“You seem bound to have it so,” said Mr. Owen, 
“and I'll tell you how to fix it. Let's swap daguer- 
reotypes, and you'll feel as if you’ve got a likeness 
of Honest Abe, and I’ll feel as if I’ve got one of 
Horace Greeley. wag 





~o, 
ARMY DOUGHNUTS. 


A Massachusetts officer details with evident enjoy- 
ment some foraging exploits of the Northern army 
during Sherman’s great march. One of these was 
of asort which even the bitterest Confederate might 
have enjoyed. 


One day a forager noticed au ornamental shrub 
growing ina yard in red clay, with marks of black 
loam on it. It struck him that it was not in its 
native soil, and he went for that bush. 

It easily came out of the ground; and out of the 
hole under it, of which it was the tell-tale, came a 
whole stock of provisions and family clothing. 

Another of our men, while crossing a ploughed 
field, was attracted by suspicious signs, and run his 
ramrod into the ground. A foot “down it struck 
something solid. 

The kind-hearted finder hastened to make others 
rich as well as himself. He ran down to the band, 
with two tin cups running over, one with syrup, the 
other with peach butter, while the delicious sweets 
dripped from his clothing and his person, as if in 
confirmation of his pleasing tale. 

P pm lenty more right up there; forty-two hogsheads 
ull!’ 

Sometimes a mistake was made. One of the band, 

assing a log-house, levied on it for a calabash of 

ard, and the usual batch of doughnuts was fried 
that night. 

A peculiar flavor, supposed to be due to an excess 
of soda, was noticed; Bat hard-marched men, with 
sharkish appetites, did not stop for trifles. Daylight 
revealed the fact that the doughnuts had been fried 
in soft soap. 





— - 
CAT AND DOG. | 


Some authors write with correctness, but lack the 
art of making their work readable, while others, | 
like the writer of the following composition, violate 
the rules of grammar, but manage never to be dull. 


“Tf there’s no trees just round the dog gets the cat 
in the corner of a door or two brick walls. Then 
the cat makes her body twice as big as what is flesh 
and bone by standing her hairs up strate, and she 
spits and sneezes all over the dog, so he can’t see 
what he’s doing of. Then while he’s clearin’ his | 
eyes a bit she scratter him in the r nose, which you 
know, of all oarts of the dog’s flesh, its nose has got 
the littlest skin overit. You might say there is no 
skin, only a bit of meet. The dog feels just as if he 
was cought with a fishing-hook, and he runs right | 
away a-thinking to hisself as he ‘thought the cat was | 
a little one, when he see it in the yard.” 


—p— a 


” 


““WEEL, ye see,” said a Scotch worthy, who was 
criticising the new minister, “‘frae Monday till Sat- 
urday he’s inveesible, and on Sabbath he’s incom. 
prehensible.” 
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715 Washington St., Boston. 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
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} Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 15c. Club of eight, $1.00, 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 
4th Avenue and 42d Street, New York. 
600 rooms. $1 aday and upwards. European plan. 


Baggage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
Travellers can live well at the Grand Union for less 






















money than at any other first-class hotel in New York. 
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ONE-ONEDER. 


HE TROY DAILY PRESS. Largest circu- 
tation in TROY, New York. Bright, Newsy, Popular. | 


HORT- HAND “4 for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E| LF TAU CG HA Tiorseir. instruction 


by B TMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE FRONOGRAPHIO INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, _ 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address, on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 
and containing 400 of the best recitations ever issued. 
Address, J.S.OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St.,New York. 


EXTRA MASE IANTERN SLIDES Tkuierns 

ee 50 Ei PE cadence 
H 

For Book “USEMENTS 


BIBLEVIEWS 
CAEL BROWN 45 RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO. ILL 


PERFECTION DYES Stes 


1. Send sample 
Ms color wanted and we 

will match it. Turkey Red for Cotton, Fast Pink 

for Wool and Silk. 

Agents wanted. W. CUSHING & co., 


P’kg., lc.; 1 doz.. ., by mail. 
"Foxcroft, Me. 
imperial So king St haa pipe Beier gril 
anything. 
Name,Town & Stateon,20c Clubof8,$1,.40 


Rubber StampCo.New Haven, Conn 
Est. 1876. Best references. Store & factory, 11 & 13 Center St. 


EDUCATIONnuome. 


| By means of seats Correspondence instruction 
as given “ru AUTAUQUA f GOSOOL of BUSI- 
NESS. Fu ul particulars free. 

. F. KIMB BALL,’ Bee — Plainfield, N. J 



















DON'T Miss IT. 

If the World’s Washer is not sold 

in your locality drop postal card 
and learn all about it. The simplest, 

best and most practical Washing Ma- 

chine made. Will last ten 7 and 

save its cost a year. A boy can 

do the ae as improvements 

— in no other. 

« ROSS, Lincoln, Til. | 


AUTOMATIC FRENCH STAMP. ar Jan. 15.’89. 
ie Reps E ‘ami 








SLIDE DOWN 70 —— Sampce \WiTH NAME & RED || 
ffvncoown ro arent er a5 evs, Jnarevas nana jfme — 





NOW SELLING AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION For 3 FRAN: 


Ae FE te 
reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 34 minute. 

Made in *6, the usual time. 

Put on in }¢ the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
every tow: 

715 sshington St., Boston. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE, 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 



















AS \ 
am” yo 's 
Learn Shorthand. Old School. Largest in the rer'é. 
Circulars free, Willis’s College Shorthand, Springfield, O 





















. 8. w 
Al, CYCLES pohinttts| este 


No extracharge; every American make; new 
or 2d-hand, lowest prices guaranteed. Send for 


grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria, Il. 


Ohio. 





BICYCLE “GUN 


Send to A. W.GUMP &CO, Dagtee, 




















Ly et 
‘cles. ing ani ickeling. ‘cles, 
REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. os and Type" riters taben in tendo. 
NEW Our Price. 
paral ria | RUBBER TIRE 48-inch, $50.00. $27.00. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. | BICYCLES. 49-inch» 45.00. 25.00. 
J (By mail 18c.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston, Complete with sadd ~~” and tools. 

Use a Holder! Look up words instantly and A NEW BEST in the WORLD. 
easily, and double your Knowledge of cece: Makes SPLENDID LACE. 
rate English; but a book on e seen me sets full of Put up in Nos. , un= 

ust UNLESS HUGGED STRONG _—— and white. Tll’d 
SPRINGS. The Noyes Saad a are 


Crocheting and Knit- 


the on.y ones having — bg ag 
in use. Ask your bookseller for the oa 
improved Noyes eae ‘Holders. 


JUNIOR PRINTING OUTFiT.. 50c. 


Contains a 4A font of metal-bodied, rubber- 
faced type, nickelled type holder, bottle in- 
delible ink (warranted not to wash out), ink 
ads and tweezers. Nothing cheap about 
this except the price. P. O. stamps taken. 
Eagle Stamp Works, New Haven,Ct. 


THE “‘DERBY,”’ 


Our newCART. Just Pa- 


oo 
full directions for makin “Buy 
of your dealer if possible, 4 


THREAD 





including State. Address. 


Make your address plain, in 
GLASGO LACE T GLASGO, CONN. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For_Brain-Workers and Sedenta 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium, 

Takes up but 6 in. square floor-room; new 

scientific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. 
Indorsed by 20,( physicians, law- 

editors and others 































yers, clergymen, 
tented. Assure winner. Perfection now using it. Send for illustrated | 
atlast. Write for free Catabogne to 


cire ular, den ravings; no charge. 
wa, os 
*hysical and Vucal Culture, 9 East ith St., New York, 


The Anderson & Harris Car- 
riage Co., Elmwood Place, Ohio. 





“ When he was within ouente “at 
I stooped down, and uraspiing Gumbo 
by the ankles from behind, lifted his 
legs from under him, making him sn 
forward on his hands. I ran 
at the lion, wheel-barrow fashion, fhe 
us bewildered nigger instinctivel, 

ting one hand before the other 

-.. knew . hat he was abo 


ut. —_ 


‘scribed a convulsive somersault. 

? carried him two lengths ahead of me— 
yinto the very Jame‘ of the lion, if the 
‘latter had stayed 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS 
EXCITING AS MUNCHAUSEN. 


HAIRBREADTH ESCAPES OF MAJOR MENDAX 


ous encounters, startling ad vontapecand dering « loits with me 

boos 4 By Geysers, etc., all over the World, in the bo wels of f the Earthand above 

the Clouds, a personal narrative, Spirited Illustrations by Bennet tt. 22) pages. Cloth, clegant, 82.00. 
critics say: “Funnier than Munchausen."—STANDARD, “ Vi yaaa ”—_ SPECT. - Will highly 

amuse boys.” —GRAPHIC. “Beats everything of its kin PG aze ETTE. “Irresistibly Com cre iT. WORLD, 
For sale e by all Booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price. raieamaciniad BROS., Pubs., 723 Chestnut St, Philada. 




















Kon 59 lace patterns and 


send 10 cents for spool of 500 
FOR CROCHETING. yards, and 10 cents for book. 


OCT. 10, 1889, 


or Most RELIABLE Foop 
nfants & Invalids. 
ron a fu ime, but a specially pre- 
€ pared Food, adapted to the weak- 
est stomach. 4 sizes ca 
= phiet free. é 
s (on every label), PALMER, 


Ue a 





MASs, 


Grand New Flowers? 
The beautiful new sacred 
flower of China is a new 
flower of wonderful beauty. Large bulbs, 25 cents. 1 
beautiful Hyacinths, 60 cents. 12 Double or Single 
Tulips, 30 cents. 10 beautiful winter-blooming bulbs, 
50 cents. Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants sent free, 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N.Y, 


Every one who writes letters often is at loss for 
the right word to use and how to spell it. The 


DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO 


contains eighteen thousand words most used and 
hundreds of synonyms. It is bound in flexible 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel 
opes, eight blotter leaves and forty-eight pages of 
words. Size 10x7in. Send for illustrated circular, 
JOHN C. PEIRCE, 110 W. sth St., Cincinnati, O. 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 


A warranted U 
Standard ¥K emit 
Scale. Capavity, +.07. 
to 244 pounds. S« nt 
anywhere in the U. 
on receipt of $5. 60: 
Price List free. Ad- 








dress, “JONES, 
He pays the 
freight,” Bing: mi 





ton, New ork 


“DOWN N WITH! HIGH PRICES’ 











A oes. 00 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 
A 500 lb. Platform Scale, . ° ° 10.00 
A S125. 00 Top Buggy, . . . ° 65.00 
A 2 Ton Wagon Scale, e ° ° ° 40.00 
A $40.00 Road Cart, . . ° ° ° —7 
A oe Buggy Harnes . e 50 
A 240 lb. Scoop and Platform Scale, 3 00 
A 4 . Family or Store Scale, ee 0 


1.0 
1,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, III. 








Sent ontrial. Freight paid. 
Se cisee fr ——= | 
lo 


3 TON $355: 
OSGOOD 8 i THOMPSON Binghamton, N N. i. 





D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 


= Fluid and Solid Extracts 
the Blossoms. The Best 
Blood Purifier Known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum. 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
Ww _ ing Cough, and ali 
Diseases. Send for 
cireular. Mention Companion. 


PAINT YOUR ROOFS 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
last 10 to 15 years. Water will run from it pure and 
clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
any other paint. Send for circulars. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


HE WONDERFUL 


eae CHAIR. 














We retail at the lowest 
wholesale ao 
Send stamp for 

Rome 


BURG 
G Mra. co., 
148) A. Sth St., Philada., Pa. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


We have just issued two musical gems: one is a song 
entitled ‘‘The Ship That Carries Me Home,” 
which is not only very beagpttet, but Pe yular; the other 
is ‘*The Allison Waltz,’ Meacham, author 
of “Dance of the Fairies Polka? as played by all the 
orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents 
each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 
receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above, and with 
= order send free ten complete pieces of our 

latest vocal and instrumental music, full 
alee (1134x13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 
music paper, and would cost $4.00 if bought at 
music stores; or, if you will send 80 cents for both, 
we will send twenty-five pieces free. A magnificent 
collection. A good salary paid to canvassing agents for 
“Woodward’s Musical Monthly” (sample copy and 
terms, ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 




















| THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets. 56.and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated ‘Tea Sets. 44 and 46 pieces, with $11 and $1: 3 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces. with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
j Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 or rders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page, cnacoaee Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium an st.—Mention this pape 


Address THE ‘GREAT CHINA TEA 60., 
| 210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Purifies the Blood. 
Makes the Weak Strong. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











PIX Storing A. ies’ oo mee Ned 
and s! shoes and all black leather goods | 
thatare soiled or worn by age or use, 


fo their original be Beauty of tinish,and 

















